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IL, has to be fought for, died for sometimes, 


worked for always. As someone said, ‘‘Freedom is not a 
heritage; it is a possession that must be earned by each 


succeeding generation.” 


Eighty million Germans have been working 60 hours a 
week for eight years building a war machine to take your 
freedom away from you. The only way to keep that freedom 
is to build a greater defense machine—and you have months 
instead of years to do it. That means work as Americans 
have never worked before—pouring every ounce of energy 
into every minute of every hour and day—and nothing 
allowed to interfere with work to meet America’s desperate 
need. Not for ‘the bosses’ (who, by the way, are working 
not 8 hours a day but 12, 15, 18) but to save your own 


skin, your own job, your own family’s future. 


Freedom is not free, and the amount of work you do is de- 


termining now whether or not you keep it. But time is short! 


You CAN Turn IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


oe 
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Soap suds that turn into rubber 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


I’ THE PICTURE a mixture of soapy 
water with some 3000 gallons of 
chemicals taken mostly from crude oil 
has just been stirred up like a 3000- 
gallon Blass of malted milk. Lift out 
some of the soap suds and it looks like 
cottage cheese. Roll some into a ball, 
and it feels and acts and stretches like 
rubber. 

Ameripol, the B. F. Goodrich rub- 
ber that never saw a rubber tree, is not 
just a substitute. It does things ordi- 
nary rubber won’t do. Stands oil and 
gasoline, for example. When oil soaks 
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into it, rubber swells and loses its 
strength. Hose to fill your car with gas 
used to be made with heavy linings of 
interlocking metal parts. Miles of 
tank - loading and ship - loading hose 
had to be replaced every year. Now 
hose of Ameripol handles oil or gaso- 
line as easily as water. 

Ameripol is also one of many safe- 
guards for America’s defense, a source 
of supply in case shipments of crude 
rubber should be cut off. And it’s 
being actually used in bullet-sealing 
gasoline tanks and many other defense 


products. After defense needs are met 
hundreds of new products will be 
made from it. 

Developments like this are all in 
the day’s work at Goodrich — but no 
more so than the yearly improvements 
in V-belts, hose, conveyor belts, and 
hundreds of other products of rubber 
used in industry. Ask your Goodrich 
distributor about Goodrich improve- 
ments in any product you use? The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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I" the pioneer days of The Chessie Corridor, taking 
its limited products to its few available markets 
meant “goin’ down river.”’ Today the innumerable 
products of many industries thriving in this nich 
territory speed to the four points of the compass 
on the fast, scheduled freight trains of Chesapeake 
and Ohio. Great industries have grown up in The 
Corridor. Great markets have grown up within and 
around it. The double economy of nearness to 


major markets and nearness to a wealth of raw ma- 
terials is the key to The Chessie Corridor’s advantages 
to industry. Factories of all sorts in The Corridor 
draw upon limitless mineral and agricultural re- 
sources . . . upon a great supply of native-born 
working people . . . upon a wealth of coal, oil, 


natural gas and low-cost electric power. 


Whatever advantages you consider ideal for your 
business, you’ll undoubtedly find them here. If yours 
bf - e 2 ae > 

is a guiding hand in the “tomorrow” of your con- 
cern, you should know — today — the whole story of 
The Chessie Corridor. 


A KEY TO THE CORRIDOR 
...for key executives. Information on 
this important area is now organized and 
available in a new 56-page book you'll be 
proud to have in your library—** The Chessie 
Corridor —Industry’s Next Great Expansion 
Area.” This beautiful book 1s a graphic 
survey of the resources, conditions and 
opportunities which beckon industry to The Corridor. Copies will 
be mailed to business executives requesting them from INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W.Va. 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR * Served 6y CHESAPEAKE and OHIO LINES 
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U.S. GOES TO WAR 


When the United States took its place on the military front 
Second World War and President Roosevelt called on Congr ountn 
declaration of war against Japan (cover), Business Week's first ve elimina 
to report the effect on the industrial front where Americans ha ong $150,0! 
been at battle stations. Important management questions had in tigh' 
answered: What does it mean to the course of business (the Outloo| has to 
page 13), to the nation’s defense organization—or reorganizatior tack b 
(Washington Bulletin, page 7), to the troubled labor situation (page 7? that w 


to the security and commodity markets (page 81)? What are the first = 
Washington moves affecting business (page 15)? And what are thie rea a 6’ 

issues that our fighting must resolve (The rend, page 88)? The answer huff 

to such questions are the chief business of this first war-week issuc been | 

cause, 

, att 

KEEPING ‘EM ROLLING - 
netter. 


W hile civilian morale on both coasts was getting a third-degree workout 
as a result of haphazard air raid drills, the Army and Navy early this week From 
revealed that they had a program—still fragmentary for keeping it indus 


trial workers keyed to a high pitch of war enthusiasm (page 18). Be 
progra 
SIGNPOST AT GARY est k 
war $ 
Can a union which enrolls only part of a company’s workers and which mater 
bargains for nobody but its own members successfully collect dues and trol b 
continue to grow? The Steel Workers Organizing Committee has decided actual 

that the answer is “No,” and as a result its historic contract with Big shift 
Steel faces a crucial test. To win that contract, the union agreed to a OPM 
“members only’’ clause. Now, after five vears, S.\W.O.C. demands cer mate! 
tification as exclusive bargaining agent for United States Steel’s Gan al 
workers—page 68. a fu 
@ Spl 
DENVER—SHIPBUILDING CENTER a 
pro 

Denver, Colo.—1,200 miles away from the Pacific Ocean—found itself Pic; 
in on the nation’s shipbuilding program last week. Twelve steel-working majo 

firms in the high and dry mountain city signed contracts totaling $55,- inter 
000,000 to build the hulls of 24 naval escort vessels. It’s all part of a cent 

plan to “prefabricate” the ships—page 22. ar 


'TO FOIL OR NOT TO FOIL, o 


Necessity mothers inventiveness and inventiveness in turn translates itself 


Ks ri into trade practices which may persist for a long time. That is why a many Art 
Seventy continuous a of experi- sided interindustry battle over what materials shall be used for packaging if 
Cae ove back of ‘Willson 4 complete cigarettes, candy, photo films, and other products during the emergenc\ the 
line of safety devices. Willson equip- page 52—is now being fought with peculiar intensity. ratit 
ment solves eye protective and res- exte 
piratory problems in every industry. will 
. , WHERE TO FIND IT = 
pe Today, Willson makes over 300 different 
+; tyles of safety doviers, cach designed fer @ | Washington Bulletin ........ NONE oo as cccepeseeeens too! 
*,; if specific ha rard. Willson's Local Representative | 
walialp yoo eee | Figures of the Week......... Regional Market Outlook... . . Ne 
GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS - GAS MASKS - HELMETS — EE ko éncesnde dens Labor and Management...... 
- 
ee NE Ss cant cckuteeeeans at 
War-—and Business Abroad... . Se eee har 
: th 
PRODUCTS INCORPORATED | ee ere The Trading Post........... “ 
READING, PA.U.S A og ee eee 
Bu 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Under the Spur of War 


Outbreak of war pulled the whole 
defense organization in Washington up 
short, just as it did business and the 
country at large (page 15). Both in 
eliminating all questions about the 
5150,000,000,000 victory program and 
in tightening up the organization which 
has to put it across, the Japanese at- 
tack brought to a head developments 
that were still weeks away. It’s also ex- 
pected to hasten the impending ad- 
ministrative shakedown of OPM (BW— 
Dec.6'41,p7). As for the expected 
shuffling of war production héads, that’s 
been delayed rather than speeded be- 
cause, under the spur of war, the defense 
chieftains are now working together 
better. 


From Priorities to Allocations 


Shearing away of the red tape and 
confusion that now entangle the defense 
program is recognized as essential. Big- 
gest knot is the priorities system. ‘The 
war struck just as rationing of critical 
materials was in transition—from con- 
trol by priority ratings to a system of 
actual allocations. War will speed this 
shift but not importantly, because first 
OPM must have information on what 
materials—and how much—are required. 
It is relying on the Production Re- 
quirements Plan (BW—Nov.29’41,p15) 
to furnish this information. 
¢Split—Application of the allocation 
system involves touchy administrative 
problems. Nelson and Henderson, two 
officials who usually see eye to eye on 
major defense policies, are at odds on 
internal management. Nelson wants 
centralized control in the Priorities Di- 
vision. Henderson is arguing for con- 
trol in the commodity sections, several 
of which are under the wing of his 
Civilian Supply Division. 


Army and Navy Demur 


In an allocation system the power of 
the Army and Navy to slap priority 
ratings on their orders, ratings which 
extend to all the materials required, 
will be curtailed or completely elimi- 
nated. The services are fighting this 
tooth and nail but a break is coming. 


No Change in Direction 


Productionwise, war means we'll do 
a few things differently, a lot of things 
harder. Changes in the direction of 
the program will be held to a mini- 
mum. Though we have a naval war 
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on our hands, war production won’t go 
all-out naval. Such shifts would seri- 
ously disrupt immediate output. ‘Tem- 
porarily, there won’t be enough of some 
war goods to meet fully the needs of 
both fronts (page 15), but we will go 
on producing the kind of things needed 
for lease-lend. 

e Still Hitler—To F.D.R. the Moscow 
front or any front on which Hitler is 
concentrating is the main front. 


Army Ordnance Still Needed 


There will be no scaling down in the 
production of tanks, field guns, and 
other war matériel, even though these 
goods cannot now be used against the 
Japanese. 

Patrol bomber production will be 


stepped up but not at the expense of 
land planes. Output of carrier-based 
planes is necessarily geared to carrict 
launchings. The heavy bomber pro 
gram, set up to meet European needs, 
now finds us prepared for a war of 
great distances. 

There will be more emphasis on artil 
lery—particularly anti-aircraft guns if a 
few coastal raids succeed—and light 
naval guns to arm the Pacific merchant 
fleet. New keels may be authorized for 
the Navy but not many. ‘The existing 
program for building a two-ocean Navy 
should give overwhelming superiority 
—barring any disastrous naval engage 
ment—long before any additional heavy 
ships could be floated. 

As far as powder and shot for a shoot 
ing naval war are concerned, we'll be all 


Five days after Japan’s surprise at- 
tack on Hawaii, it is possible to patch 
together a pattern which this new war 
in the Pacific is likely to follow for 
the next few months, and to fit it 
into a plan for the larger war of the 
democracies against the Axis. 

This week’s developments were 
actually forecast by the Japanese 
more than five years ago, but their 
story then, like “Mein Kampf” a few 
years earlier, was not taken seriously. 

Nippon’s plan for conquest was 
drawn up by naval leaders. It called 
for bold surprise thrusts on enemy 
bases, followed quickly by concen- 
trated attacks on individual units of 
the enemy fleet before they could be 
organized for group action against 
their Japanese attackers. 

This is the scheme which Japan 
carried out successfully this week. As 
a result, the Japanese now have at 
least temporary naval domination in 
southeastern Asia. The West Coast 


within the range of Japanese attack. 
Following a week of activity in the 


key developments: 

(1) Japanese attacks now will con- 
tinue to be concentrated on the 
Philippines and Malaya in an effort 
to dislodge the British and Ameri- 
cans from key naval and air bases. 
The Panama Canal is also a logical 
objective of Japanese bombers, aim- 


lantic to meet the emergency. 


What War Moves to Expect 


of North and South America remains 


Pacific, strategists anticipate these 


ing to prevent the movement of mer- 
chant or naval vessels from the At- 


(2) Because the United States is 
unprepared to give effective aid to 
Russia immediately, Moscow is ex 
pected to delay direct participation 
in the Far East as long as possible or 
until the democracies regain naval 
control at least in the north Pacific. 

(3) Supplies of such strategic raw 
materials as tin, rubber, chrome, 
mica, and tungsten from southeastern 
Asia will be cut off until the United 
States can set up a convoy system to 
carry supplies to far Eastern bases 
and bring home needed raw mate- 
rials. Stockpiles of all these materials 
in this country now are large enough 
to cover a year’s defense needs. 

(4) German air raids on Britain 
and air and submarine attacks on the 
North Atlantic supply route will be 
intensified. Simultaneously, there is 
likely to be a surprise Nazi move 
through the French African colonies 
aimed at crippling Gibraltar and cut 
ting off Britain’s tenuously held sup 
ply route through the Mediterranean, 
planting Germany on the Atlantic at 
Dakar, where it can use planes and 
the important remnants of the 
French fleet tor an all-out Atlantic 
attack—probably aimed first at Brazil 
and then toward the Caribbean. 

News during the next few weeks 
until this country swings into its full 
military stride—will be disheartening 
The President, in his ‘Tuesday broad 
cast, issued wise counsel: “It will not 
only be a long war, it will be a hard 
war. That is the basis on which we 
now lay all our plans.” 


STEAM Heats 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


BUILDING COMMITTEE 
FOR NEW “Y" FINDS 
STEAM HEATING BEST 


Survey of 75 Y.M.C.A. Buildings 
Leads Auburn, N. Y., “Y” to 
Webster Moderator System 


GET COMFORT PLUS ECONOMY 


Heating Costs $800 Lower than 
Estimate in First Year with 
Modern Steam Heating 


Auburn, N. Y.—After studying 
heating results in 75 Y. M. C. A. 
buildings all over the country, the 
building committee for the Auburn 
Y. M. C. A. selected a Webster Mod- 
erator System of Steam Heating. 
Kenneth R. Kester, General Sec- 
retary of the Auburn “Y”, explains: 


Y.M.C.A. Building, Auburn, N. Y. 

“Before we undertook construction 
of our new building, we secured in- 
formation from 75 Y.M.C.A.’s. As a 
result, we decided that the Webster 
Moderator System offers more in 
comfort and economy than any 
other method of heat distribution.” 

The new Auburn Y. M. C. A. was 
completed in September, 1939. 

Heating costs for the first year 
amounted to $2,200.00, instead of 
$3,000.00 as anticipated. This indi- 
cates a saving of $800.00 with the 
Webster Moderator System, even 
though comfortable temperatures 
are maintained at all times. 

The heating equipment installed 
in the Auburn “Y” includes Webster 
Traps and Valves for 136 radiators. 

Robson & Woese, of Syracuse, 
were the consulting engineers. O. J. 
Hickey, Auburn heating contractor, 
made the heating installation. 
Dwight James Baum, New York 
architect, designed the building. J. 
Dahl Construction Co., of Ithaca, 
was the general contractor. 


set in a few weeks. Powder mills now 
starting up will soon hit full output. 
(The Army munitions plants provide 
the bulk of Navy explosives.) 


Speedup 


Big production change » in tempo 
and scale. It took only a few Japanese 
bombs to win a decisive victory for 
those defense officials who have been 
crying for a stepped-up program—for an 
output of $5,000,000,000 a month by 
1943. This victory program is already 
in effect as regards tanks (BW —Nov.15 
‘41,p17); the new tank arsenals were 
approved last month. In aircraft the 
technical possibilities of upping output 
are being explored. Otherwise it has 


lagged. 


—And Expansion 


Declared war will precipitate a new 
wave of plant expansions in all types 
of armament. We will be laying down 
as many new factories and mills this 
winter as we did in fall of "40. These are 
plants that will start coming in late next 
vear, be in full production during most 
of 1943. Conversion of consumer-goods 
factories no longer able to obtain metals 
and other supplies for production of 
regular peacetime goods will also be 
vastly accelerated. 

Roosevelt is counting on this over- 
whelming arms output of 1943 to win 
the war on both fronts. Immediate pro- 
duction can also be increased in many 
fields by working existing plants harder. 
The dynamic faction in the Admuinis- 
tration has been disturbed for months 
by the failure of war industry generally 
to go on a three-shift, seven-day week. 
Even in the critical aircraft plants ade- 
quate third shifts are almost non-exist- 
ent. Strong measures can now be taken 
to enforce more intensive use of tools. 


The Government Takes Over 


Far stricter and more brutal regula- 

tion of industry will have to come. 
Rights of proprietorship, independence 
of management, will mean less and less 
when government has to step in, de- 
mand more of some producer who is 
holding —_ up, shift inventories to 
the place where supplies are needed 
most, put half-used tools to work where 
they can produce most effectively. 
e Seizure Powers—A device that will 
be used—or threatened—to accomplish 
much of this was dropped in OPM’s 
lap this week when the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board assigned the 
Priorities Division the requisitioning 
powers granted the President last Octo- 
ber. Any material or machine entering 
into munitions manufacture can be 
seized at compensation set by the gov- 
ernment, subject to later adjustment in 
the courts. 


No Blackout on Squawk: 


Material shortages, tool d 
perhaps labor shortages, event 
all be intensified, and they 
ever deeper into civilian pl 
Immediate objective is to cut 
production of civilian  gov¢ 
metal. Some industries that n¢ 
of the really scarce metals wil 
deeper than this—and quickly 
where, cuts will be far easie: 
away with than they were bet t] 
outbreak of war. 

But there'll be howls. In a 
two, after the first flush of wa 
lation wears off, the public will 
that, war or no war, it still want 
still doesn’t want to be forced out 
business. The same political pr 
for aid to small business, the sayy 
jockeving among industries and 
the same congressional — interferenc 
will reassert themselves—even if 
of the assurance is gone. 


some 
ome 


Federal Reorganization Likely 


Other government agencies as wel 
as the central defense organization wil 
feel the effects of the war program 
Several of them are due to get their 
peacetime goals knocked down. It 
won't be surprising if the President 
asks for and obtains new authority to 
reorganize the’ government establish 
ment in a fashion best calculated to 
advance war aims. Such authority 
would be similar to that voted President 
Wilson in the first World War in what 
was known as the Overman Act. 


Arnold Carries On 


I'here’ll be some curtailment of the 
drive to keep business operating under 
maximum competitive conditions 
which means that undoubtedly there'll 
be fewer cease-and-desist orders from 
the Federal ‘Trade Commission, fewer 
Robinson-Patman Act cases, etc. In 
short, a lot of the routine FTC work, 
which requires highly-trained person 
nel and a great deal of digging, will be 
skipped. for the time being. Not onh 
will the government have less stomach 
for prosecutions of this type but in 
time there won't be the money or, 
maybe, the personnel. 

On the other hand, major antitrust 
proceedings—big, industry-wide actions 
of the type now undertaken by the De 
partment of Justice against the meat 
packers (BW —Dec.6’41,p83)—will con 
tinue. Thurman Arnold’s attitude is 
that “bottlenecks” in any industry are 
an impairment of the war effort, that 
some price-rises—among farm products, 
for instance—are due to collusion at the 
distributive end, and that the public 1s 
wholeheartedly in favor of his work. In 
evidence of the last-named point, his de- 
partment cites fan-mail tabulations. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


THE INDEX** (see chart below). _ *1644 1164.3 «161.1 155.7 1413 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 97.5 97.6 96.6 98.6 96.0 
Automobile Production a 90,205 93,495 93,585 133,645 124,790 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily a av. in thousands) $14,217 $17,308 $15,104 $17,179 $15,486 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) . 3,369 3,293 3,326 3,042 2,976 
I I, a go cnc ccc ccs eccenedassesccccsess 4,108 4,087 4,096 3,817 3,613 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,936 = +1,615 1,759 1,767 1,674 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 92 92 93 89 80 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). . 56 53 56 57 47 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). . $6,665 $5,530 $6,355 $5,685 $5,247 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $10,717 $10,567 $10,421 $9,394 $8,569 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of atte year) +15% 411% 418% 421% + 6% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) . 212 203 196 218 263 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)...... 212.8 209.4 209.6 197.1 168.6 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 148.2 146.9 144.9 139.7 122.0 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 165.4 +160.1 160.9 144.0 122.2 
tIron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton). $38.15 $38.15 $38.15 $38.15 $38.18 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). watig tn aoa oe $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 = $21.33 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..................066. 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.029¢  12.029¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). $1.17 $1.14 $1.14 $0.93 $0.85 
{Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... . 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 3.45¢ 2.90¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib. . 17.21¢ 16.75¢ 16.35¢ = 13.26¢ 9.89¢ 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.). . $1.303 $1.287 $1.280 $1.302 $1,229 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.) 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.22¢ 21.00¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.). 72.0 73.0 Tre 76.6 84.1 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s). ee 4.35% 4.29% 4.26% 4.33% 4.46% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) eae 1.87% 1.85% 1.83% 1.89% 1.92% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield a ee 0.61% 0.60% 0.48% 0.38% 0.34% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)... .... . . 4% 1% 4% 1-8 % 4-3 % 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 24,324 24,452 23,876 23,888 22,131 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 29,691 29.693 29,523 28,061 25,053 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks. 6,593 6,602 6,573 5,706 4,942 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 975 964 986 940 911 
U. S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 14,782 14,735 14,606 14,186 12,307 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,650 3,692 3,679 3,692 3,584 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series). . trey ae veh 3,860 3,800 3,410 5,407 6,816 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 2,289 2,284 2,247 2,240 2,266 


* Preliminary, week ended December 6th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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“When I'm a Grown-up Lady...” 


‘| "LL have a beautiful house...” 


Indeed you will, Susan. A wonder- 


ful house. We don't know exactly 
what it will be like. But it will be far 
nicer than today's houses, because a// 
houses will be better in ever so many 
ways. And there will be many things 
in vour house that aren't even in- 
vented yet. 

“I'll have a big, shiny automobile... 


Or an airplane. Or even something 


like a magic carpet—-who knows? 
Our radios and telephones and refrig- 
erators all seemed like magic when 


we first heard of them. 


“U'll have lots and lots of money...” 

Money? Money isn't everything, 
Susan. But every nickel, every dollar 
will buy more than it does today. 
Go on. 


“And —and—and I'll always be 
happy, like you!"’ 


*xe ve 


Happier, we hope, Susan. For 
right now, in the laboratories, scien- 
tists are discovering things to make 


life happier, and in the factories 
engineers are finding ways to make 
products less expensive and more 
plentiful in years to come. 

Your dreams are coming true be- 
cause sO many men in companies 
like General Electric believe chat 
the world of tomorrow will be berter 
than the world of today. And they 
are working to make it so. General 


Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


American industry has accepted the responssbility of serving America, is accepting the 


respomsibslity of helping to defend Amersca, will accept, tomorrow, the responsibility of 


helping to busld a better America and a better world. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


-24851-211 
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THE OUTLOOK 


——— 


Marching Orders for Business 


Job of winning long war by turning “have” 


. ‘ 
nations 


superiority in basic resources into superiority in arms falls squarely 
on U. S. industry, with far-reaching implications for everybody. 


The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
did not change the pattern of things to 
come in the United States, but it did 
-and does—intensify and vivify that pat- 
ten. Ever since the fall of France in 
June, 1940, war has been gradually 
taking command over our economy. 
Now war is in command. 


Making Future Plans 


For business, the meaning is instanta- 
neously clear. Henceforth, production 
will be dictated primarily by military 
and naval requirements. W hat he appens 
in sea and land battles will determine 
how much of what tvpe of goods indus- 
try must turn out. At the outset of the 
war, airplanes were the prime requisite 
of the British and French forces, and 
American factories concentrated on 
them (BW —Nov.8’41,p13). But the 
Russian campaign demonstrated that 
tanks were just as important as aircraft 
in modern attack warfare, and now they 
have an A-1 rating on the Army priority 
list. 

However, tomorrow, because of shifts 
in the tide of battle, the urgent need 
may be for warships to replace those 
lost, or merchant ships to carry supplies 
to the Far East, or more anti-aircraft 
guns to ward off bombing attacks, or 
simply more and more war stuff of all 
kinds. The point is this: M-Day is here, 
and from now on, business is under 
marching orders. It is necessary to keep 
that clearly in mind, and make future 
industrial plans accordingly. 


More Plant Conversions 


Companies manufacturing nonde- 
fense goods are going to be pinched, 
both for materials and manpower. Com- 
panies with nondefense facilities con- 
vertible into arms production will be 
drafted or forced by materials short- 
ages into the war effort—as Business 
Week noted as far back as last May 
(BW—May31’41,p64), and that implies 
that general manufacturing companies 
may find it increasingly difficult to 
obtain equipment, such as_ business 
machines, cigar and cigarette-making 
machinery, shoe machinery, textile ma- 
chines, food- -packaging devices, etc. 

And one thing is certain. This is no 
one- or two-month trend. As President 
Roosevelt said, this will be a long, hard 
war. Already, the Axis forces have re- 
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dressed some of the British-American 
superiority on the high seas. When 
Prime Minister Churchill officially an- 
nounced the sinking of the Prince of 
Wales and the Repulse, the stock mar- 
ket broke some more. Confidence was 
shaken. This news, heaped on top of 
the Pearl Harbor developments, dissi- 
pated any remaining cocksureness about 
a quick or even an ultimate victory. 


“Haves” Versus “Have Nots” 


Ihe battle array supports the long- 
war theory. On one side are the three 
great “have” powers—the United States, 
Great Britain, and Russia—possessing im- 
mense resources of manpower, materials, 
and machines. On the other side of the 
battle line are three great “have not” 
powers, Germany, Japan, and_ Italy, 
mustering limited natural resources and 
supplies in a far-flung attempt to win a 
larger share of the earth’s bounties. But, 
in terms of military preparation and 
strength, the positions of the “haves” 
and the “‘have nots” are reversed. 


Axis Better Prepared 

Ever since January, 1933, when he 
first came to power, Hitler has been 
building up the German military ma- 
chine. And even before Germany went 
in for “Wehrwirtschaft,” Japan and 


Italy had become military states—Japan 
to extend the Emperor's realm into 
Manchuko and China; Italy to fulfill as 
pirations for colonies in Africa. Thus, 
the “have not” powers have been gird 
ing for war for about a decade. Among 
the “haves,” only Sovict Russia, fearing 
aggression from “‘capitalistic states,” de 
voted a large proportion of national 
energies to war production during the 
thirties. 

Thus, as the war stacks up today, we 
have the “prepareds” fighting the “un 
prepareds”, and consequently the mili 
tary strategy of the unprepareds—the 
haves—is to blockade and stalemate the 
Axis powers, pending the day when the 
American industrial machine will be 
fully tuned up for war output. ‘That 
means a long, drawn-out conflict, and 
the burden of victory falls squarely on 
the United States. Only American in 
dustry can produce the overwhelming 
array of planes, tanks, ships, cannon, 
and other supplies necessary to over 
come the military headstart gained by 
the Axis. 


War Potentials 


By no means are world natural rr 
source and production statistics eithe: 
accurate or definitive. But certain rough 
estimates of war potentials can be mack 
These indicate that, on their own 1 
sources, neither Great Britain nor Russia 
could keep up with Axis production. In 
stecl—the basic material of battle—Ger 
many, Italy, and Japan have about a five 
to-four advantage over Britain and Rus 
sia. But America changes that ratio to 
2-to-] against the Axis. And so it go« 
all along the line—in copper, cotton, 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


PRODUCTION IN WARTIME 
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JAPANESE BONFIRE 


In Washington last Sunday, one im- 
mediate result of the news that Japan 
had attacked Hawaii was a bonfire in 
the garden of the Japanese Embassy— 
made up of 15 containers of the Em- 
bassy’s official records and _ papers. 
Diplomatic immunity barred any in- 
terference from police or onlookers. 


coal, ete.—American industrial strength 
tips the balance 

And under the goad of war, produc- 
tion—business in this country—is bound 
to increase. During 1942, aggregate out- 
put of goods may increase as much as 
15%. But that expansion will come 
hard. It won't be the same as in 1939, 
1940, and even this vear, during which 
an imereased volume of goods, and serv- 
ices was obtained by taking up indus- 
trial slack—utilizing idle plant capacity, 
putting unemployed to work, building 
new factories wherever needed. 

loday, the country is approaching 
the limits of productive capacity—and 
1942 may be to the Second World War 
what 1915 was to the First World War. 
In 1915, American production rose to a 
peak, thereafter leveled off on a plateau 
“for the duration” (Outlook Chart). 


Labor Reserve Down 


But in the coming year, the country’s 
labor reserve will be drawn down to a 
bare minimum. More and more men 
will be called into the armed forces. 
Those still on the job will be required 
to work longer davs and weeks. The 24- 
hour day, seven-day week will cause in- 
dustrial plants to depreciate before their 
time. Maintenance problems will gain 
m importance. The peak of new plant 
building will probably be reached. 

Vhe shift to an all-out war economy 


14 


is bound to accelerate economic change 
already under way. Right now, war is 
taking about $1,500,000,000 a month— 
20% of the national energies. But be- 
fore we are through, $5,000,000,000 a 
month—more than the automobile in- 
dustry’s production of cars in a whole 
year—will be necessary. In all, this will 
yroduce a record national income of 
$120,000,000,000, some 30% greater 
than this year. How such a rapid 
changeover will affect basic business in- 
fluences follows, topically: 


¢ Supply—Allocations will be more strin- 
gently enforced, critical items, such as 
steel, rubber, copper, lead, zinc, etc., will 
be strictly rationed to nondefense users, 
if not cut off entirely. New plants will be 
built to expand capacity all along the line— 
of raw materials as well as finished prod- 
ucts. But the war demands will be so 
great and time is so important that plant 
conversions will be forced to an unexam- 
pled scale. New merchant shipbuilding 
will also be necessary to meet the long- 
haul across the Pacific. 

e Demand—We shall have a sellers’ mar- 
ket. With the national income up _ to 
$120,000,000,000, consumers will be in the 
market for immense quantities of goods, 
ranging from automobiles down to shoes. 
Retail sales should boom, so long as met- 
chants can get stocks But restrictions on 
metals will undoubtedly cut sales of autos, 
houschold appliances, building materials 
and equipment, etc. Ultimately, even such 
supplies as textiles may be curtailed. The 


\ 


over-all standard of living will decline ‘RW 
—Nov29'41p76), though it will stil] 
siderably higher than in the carly 

¢ Price Control—With spending p 

the increase, and production of co: 
goods on the decrease, the stage is 

a sharp price rise. So some form « 
fixing, more specific than at presc: 

be necessary. 

e Fiscal Policy — As an additional 
against inflation, the Treasury will 

sop up excess consumer purchasing 
Higher taxes are inevitable; a c 

drive to get people to invest in govc 
bonds likewise will be resorted t 
ultimately, forced savings may be w 
able. The Federal Reserve Board wi 
steps to curb bank loans to not-abs: 
essential nondefense industries. 

¢ Labor—Strikes which get in the » 
war output—in fact, in the way of an 
put—will be regarded as against the 
interest. Labor leaders will probably 

to some interim agreement with industrial 
and government policy-makers on a_ pro 
gram to prevent stoppages (page 72). 

e Profits—The trend is still unchange 
Business men are going to find it increas 
ingly hard to turn a given volume of bu 
ness into a profit (BW—Aug.16'41,p27 
Higher costs, higher taxes, and increased 
inefficiency in operations, under war condi 
tions are bound to cut profit margins 

e General—Government regulation of busi 
ness will increase; any operation which 
does not, in some way contribute to na 
tional defense or the upbuilding of domestic 
morale, will be subject to restriction, sooner 
or later. ‘That’s war! 


AIR RAID DEFENSE 


At the Los Angeles filter and informa- 
tion center for air raid defense, civil- 
ian plotters and tellers stood ready this 
week to “process” information from 
700 plane spotters located at strategic 
spots in the Southern California area. 
Such information is then passed on to 
au operations room where Army ofh- 
cers inform commanders of the vari- 


ous air fields to send up interceptor 
planes. This week brought America’s 
first air raid alarms, not only to Los 
Angeles and other cities on the West 
Coast—most importantly, San Fran- 
cisco—but also to East Coast citics. 
New York and Boston were the first 
to hear the sirens, as Army and gov- 
ernment officials undertook to make 
civilian populations aware of the im- 
minence of danger. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS GOES TO WAR 


Hostilities in the Pacific touch every aspect of nation’s 
economy, usher in additional controls, change legislative picture. 
How first Washington moves affect industry. 


[here were immediate business reper- 
cussions to the entry of the United 
States into the Second World War 

ge 7). Ships which had left port—in 
poth the Atlantic and the Pacific—re- 
tumed to their docks. All Japanese 
banks and business houses were closed, 
and their premises taken over by our 
sovernment. Radio networks cut into 
commercial broadcasts to recall soldiers 
and sailors on leave, broadcast all news 
fashes from the Pacific, and warn the 
public that the country had been at- 
tacked. 

e War Markets—Stock prices slumped 
when markets opened on Monday, but 
there was no panic; on the commodity 
exchanges, prices on some critical items 
soared the limit, but trading on the 
whole was comparatively calm (page 81). 
Insurance companies warned that new 
policies were not valid on men drafted 
into the defense service and killed in ac- 
tion; war-risk insurance on ships bound 
across the Pacific was boosted from 5¢ 
to $4 for each $100 of value (page 85). 

In Washington, there was more talk 
of subsidizing production of low-grade 
mineral resources, such as the differen- 
tial recently allowed on Michigan cop- 
per. OPM officials started a checkup on 
stocks of all strategic commodities. With 
war declared, America settled down to 
the serious job of winning it. 

Here’s how Washington tackled the 
job, and how its first moves are likely to 
affect business. 


Price Control Speeded 


Until last Sunday it looked as though 
Congress would pass nothing more than 
a flaccid form of price control law (BW 
—Dec.6’41,p17)—and that so tardily that 
inflation would have already made seri- 
ous headway. Now, Administration lead- 
ets believe they will get about what they 
want, and a little sooner. But organized 
labor will continue to resist wage ceil- 
ings, farmers will continue to fight for 
high floors and no ceilings, and both in- 
terests will almost certainly win out. 

An increase in rail rates, practically 
certain to follow the rail wage boost, 
will give all prices a new upward lift. 

Pending enactment of price-control 
legislation, OPA will extend its pres- 
ent control over industrial raw-material 
prices to finished goods in the hands 
of manufacturers, wholesalers, and—in 
acute situations—retailers. However, un- 
til adequate enforcement provisions are 
vested in OPA, control over prices will 
become increasingly precarious. 
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e@ What Senate Will Do—With Senator 
Glass as its acting chairman, the Senate 
Banking Committee is expected to act 
with fair speed on a new, stiff draft of 
the Administration’s bill offered by 
Leon Henderson. Vital provisions tor- 
pedoed by the House are restored. Parity 
is proposed as a floor for farm prices in 
lieu of the choice of three levels—all of 
them higher than parity—provided in 
the House bill (page 40). 

To control acute situations, the Price 
Administrator would be authorized to 
fix 60-day ceilings subject to adjust- 
ment later. Legislation susceptible of 
practical application and enforcement is 
expected to survive consideration on 
the Senate floor. It may suffer to some 
extent in Senate-House conferences. 


Tax Prospects 


Don’t look for a huge new tax bill 
immediately. ‘The Administration may 
ask for the moon but congressional 
leaders expect to have their hands full 
in delivering a bill of the proportions 
originally proposed last month by the 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
—in the neighborhood of $5,000,000,- 
000. This is $1,500,000,000 larger than 
any previous single levy. Later next 
year when war needs have sunk home, 
supplementary taxes may be voted—but 
that possibility is clouded by the con- 
gressional elections. 

Congress is also opposed to all radical 
tax proposals. Revenue and not reform 
is the war tax criterion—even a week 
after the surprise attack in the Pacific. 
A low-rate withholding tax may be voted 
as a supplement to the income tax, but 
there is a growing sentiment for a gen- 
eral war sales tax as an equally pro- 
ductive and less painful alternative. 

e@ Forced Savings—Forced savings will 
not be approved until some form of 
optional investment in bonds, perhaps 
as an alternative to a certain amount of 
taxes, has been given a try. This sug- 
gestion has already been aired by Sen- 


ator George, chairman of the Senate . 


Finance Committee. There will be little 
opposition to the inevitably stiffer excise 
taxes now practically assured on automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines, 
radios, and other articles. 

As for corporation taxes, there will be 
sharp increases in rates and reduced 
exemptions, but the all-out reforms de- 
sired by the Administration will not 
be approved. Other controversial items 
—taxation of state and local securities, 
compulsory joint returns, social security 


increases—now have a better than 50—50 
chance but will still be fought on 
principle. 


Hemisphere Front 


Within 24 hours after the declaration 
of war, practically every Latin American 
country except the Argentine had de- 
clared war on Japan, broken off diplo 
matic relations, or declared that it would 
wholeheartedly support the United 
States against any attack on this hemi- 
sphere. Little Costa Rica was the first. 
But it was Chile which asked that all 
21 of the Pan-American nations meet to 
take common action for the defense of 
the hemisphere according to plans 
made long ago. 

The United States will not be able to 
send these nations much defense equip- 
ment. Rather, they will come under 
the protection of our Navy and Air 
force. 

e Export-Import Control—Washington 
now has a club to hold over the Latin 
American republics in the form of full 
export and import control. Britain and 
the United States are the only remain- 
ing outside markets for their exports 
and no other supply source is open to 
them. They will receive supplies only 
if they join in the war against the Axis. 
And their surpluses will pile up at home 
for lack of shipping space or markets 
unless they cooperate with Washington. 

All our foreign trade will be chan- 
neled through the Economic Defense 
Board, which will probably deal directly 
with each Latin American government. 
All exports from now on will be allo 
cated. First example of this new way 
of doing business was afforded last week 
when 218,000 tons of tinplate were allo- 
cated to several countries which des 
perately needed it. Latin American gov 
ernments, in turn, will ration incoming 
supplies according to the urgency of 
local needs. 


Arrests and Property Seizures 


Soon after the announcement of the 
Japanese attack on Hawaii, FBI officers 
began rounding up Japanese citizens. 
More than 1,000 were under military 
arrest by Monday night, out of a total 
Japanese population in the United 
States of more than 138,000. 

As soon as war was declared, the 
Treasury took over all Japanese banks 
and businesses. Best known among the 
Nipponese banks was the Yokohama 
Specie Bank. Japanese shipping lines 
have been keeping their offices open 
with only skeleton staffs since Japanese 
funds were frozen last August and prac- 
tically all passenger and freight business 
was brought to a halt. Assets taken 
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Shanghai reports Japanese troop ships 
moving south with 30,000 reinforce- 
ments for Indo-China (Nov. 29)—and 
(Dec. 2) all British bases are ordered 
on war footing, with Dutch air force 
completely mobilized. 


Japanese threaten to re- 
new attacks on Burma 
Road (Nov. 30) — and 
(Dec. 1) U. S. admits pi- 
lots and planes are in 
China ready to patrol 
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Premier Tojo demands 
U.S. and Western Powers 
be “purged” out of Ori- 
ent (Nov. 30)—and (Dec. 
3) H.M.S. Prince of Wales 
leads British fleet arriving 
at Singapore. 
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wer by the Treasury were estimated at 
5] 30,000,000. 


drompt Trade Reprisals 


War immediately brought Japanese 
igures of American businesses in the 
Orient and prompt United States trade 
ceprisals inthis hemisphere. Properties 
‘ken over by Japan inelude the Ameri- 
can & Foreign Power Co. and the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
poth in Shanghai; branches of the Na- 
tional City Bank in Japan; offices of 
automobile, oil, and electrical appliance 
companies in both China and Japan. 

A United States blacklist of Japanese 
frms in Latin America was drawn up 
before war was declared but was not 
released until later in the week. Ameri- 
cans will not be allowed to consign any 
goods to Japanese-dominated compa- 
nies or to firms known to be cooperating 
with them. And, as rapidly as Latin 
American countries declare war on 
japan, they will proceed to seize Japa- 
nese nationals and businesses. 


Lease-Lend Gap 


Despite White House insistence that 
this country is prepared to meet all 
lease-lend commitments and still cover 
its own wartime requirements (so long 
as the Pacific war is a naval and aerial 
battle), insiders expect deliveries to 
Britain, Russia, and China to fall be- 
hind schedule during the next few 
months. For instance, this country 
needs all of the antiaircraft equipment 
it can produce. There will even be a 
sowdown in airplane deliveries until 
losses in the Pacific are replaced and 
reserves On remaining bases are boosted 
to unquestionable numerical superiority 
over the Axis. Lease-lend food deliveries 
will be maintained, though December 
totals are likely to be slightly smaller 
than anticipated as all American ships 
have been held in port while being 
armed. 

Substantiating its claims that deliv- 
eries will go on, Washington this week 
placed orders for 150 locomotives, most 
of them presumably for Egypt and the 
Middle Bast where hostilities are ex- 
pected to intensify during the winter 
and continue into next year. Three com- 
panies shared the business equally— 
Baldwin, American, and the Lima Loco- 
motive Works. 


Appeal to Labor 


When the war brought an end to 
labor strikes and a hope for some 
voluntary industry-labor agreement that 
would guarantee uninterrupted produc- 
tion (page 72), Washington’s principal 
labor concern was how to get maximum 
production by seven-day, 24-hour-a-day 
operation of arms plants. Inevitably, be- 
cause of important shortages in the 
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labor market (page 76), that would 
mean abandonment of the 40-hour 
week, now specified in the wage-hour 
‘aw. The President was conceded a fair 
chance of persuading labor voluntarily 
to surrender present time-and-a-half and 
double-time standards for overtime 
work, if it is assured that comparable 
sacrifices will be made by business. 


Real Test for Railroads 


The country’s railroads will get their 
first real test this month when they will 
be forced to rush huge shipments of 
defense supplies to the West Coast. 
The government has made it plain that 
it has no intention of taking over the 
roads as was done in the last war. Some 
kind of centralized authority is likely 
to be created to coordinate all rail trans- 
portation, although the President re- 
fused to admit it this week. 


Censorship Starts 


Though the Navy had clamped a 
tight censorship on all news by 4 p.m. 
last Sunday, Washington is still strug- 
gling to draw up overall censorship 
regulations affecting both the press 
and radio. Three agencies are battling 
for control of the censorship—the 
Naval Intelligence Service set up on a 
skeleton war footing several months 
ago; the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion under J. Edgar Hoover; and the 
Office of the Coordinator of Informa- 
tion under William Donovan. 

Since hostile planes can use the air 
waves as guides to target cities, the gov- 
ernment warned broadcasting com- 
panies that they must be prepared to 
cut off their programs on a minute’s 
notice if there is an air-raid warning 
in their neighborhood. The California 
fiasco on Monday night emphasized 
the need for the creation of some cen- 
tral agency to issue the cutoff order. 
@ Shortwave Control—Shortwave broad- 
casts to foreign listeners are under 
complete government control. There 
is, of course, no ban on listening to 
foreign broadcasts to this country but 
all such broadcasts are picked up here 
on records for government inspection. 

It is expected that the censorshi 
will be administered through the a 
quarters of the main radio networks. 

All amateur stations were banned 


from the air Sunday night following - 


an order from Washington to the 
American Relay League at West Hart- 
ford, Conn. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is already selecting 
a list of these key amateur stations 
which will be enlisted and licensed as 
a part of the domestic defense setup. 

By executive order President Roose- 
velt has given the Defense Communica- 
tions Board (BW-—Jan.11’41,p27) au- 
thority to designate radio facilities for 
use, control, inspection, or closure. 


® Cables Watched—loreign cablegrams 
are already subject to a mild censor- 
ship through the key dispatching of 
fices in New York and in San Fran 
cisco. Domestic censorship of tele- 
grams 1s under consideration but is not 
likely to be any more permanent than 
it was in Britain where the control was 
abandoned immediately all aliens were 
rounded up. 

Both Western Union and Postal al 
ready give traffic priority to military, 
defense, and government business. 

There will be no control over do 
mestic telephone calls but, by the end 
of the week, the government may be- 
gin taking records of long-distance calls 
—particularly those to Latin American 
countries, some of which have not taken 
a stand on the war and all of which still 
have enemy aliens at large. 

Television as a civilian enterprise is 
out for the duration of the war. 


New Demands on Oil Industry 


Through a fateful coincidence, more 
than 60 of the leading figures in the 
oil industry—all of them members of 
the newly organized Petroleum Indus 
try Council for National Defense 
were in Washington as Congress voted 
for war. Planned at once was the imme 
diate transfer of East Coast Oil tankers 
to meet increased naval and air force 
needs in the Pacific. Leaders in the 
trade admitted this would probably 
create a fresh oil shortage along the 
eastern seaboard within a few months 

Plans also were drawn up for an 
immediate ban on the sale of high 
test gasoline for commercial use. 


No Food Shortage 


Food which normally takes 24¢ out 
of every retail dollar, and is dispensed 
by around 400,000 grocery stores—is 
not going to run short. That goes for 
lease-lend food supplies, too. However, 
this doesn’t mean that there won't be 
some rubs. Certain imported items 
sugar, for instance—are due for cuts. 
Labor shortages are sure to develop in 
food plants as the war progresses, and 
Army-Navy food requirements will be 
raised as the armed forces grow in size. 
On the other hand, the national diet 
will remain high, especially since vi- 
tamins and fortified foods of all sorts 
are not unfamiliar to the public and 
a a steady bolstering of publicity. 

us retailing’s biggest member—the 


agra have enough wares to keep 


is shelves from becoming bare. But 
all retailers—not only the grocer—are 
sure to be hit in the services they cus- 
tomarily lavish on their clients. Here 
again labor shortages will take their 
toll. Besides, services cost money and, 
with prices going up, it will be better 
to cut out frills than have consumers 
squawk about the high cost of living. 
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Morale Work 


Industry gets help from 
Army and Navy plans to build 
production by building up the 
enthusiasm of the workers. 


Army and Navy have had a big job 
on their hands in the maintenance of 
military morale—one which was made 
vastly easier by the outbreak of war this 
week—and now they are taking on an- 
other that’s at least as big—industrial 
morale. Both Army and Navy are ex- 
perimenting with campaigns designed to 
build up a fighting spirit in defense 
workers. The program got going in a 
tentative sort of way about two months 
ago. It’s still pretty fragmentary and 
uncoordinated, but a few definite tech- 
nics have been arrived at. Industrial 
morale work is now permanently on the 
list of service jobs, and large-scale plans 
are under study 
@ Different Approaches—Army and Navy 
take rather different approaches to the 
problem. The sailors put their trust in 
stimulating inter-plant and inter-com- 
pany competition, while the War De- 
partment is particularly concerned with 
methods of reaching the maximum pos 
sible number of workers 
Backbone of the Navy's system is the 
I.’ trophy. With Presidential permis 
sion, this was adapted last July from the 
Navy practice—in effect since 1908 
of permitting ships outstanding in en- 
ginecring an E on then 
stacks, those outstanding in gunnery to 
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Maintenance of industrial morale is 
fast becoming a major Army job. Last 
week when Army officers on a tour of 


industrial plants stopped at Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber, Okey Higgins (left, 
above) and Major M. D. Tremelin, 


C.A.C., had a chance to swap infor- 
mation on the bullet-proof plane tank. 


install an award system in all its 
bureaus, has set up an Industrial Morale 
Section to be a coordinating agent. $ 
far, only the Bureau of Ordnance has a 


that wal 
lish hou 
can fur 


ind phe 
scheme in regular operation but the > aa 
other bureaus are getting ready to put nilitars 
= > military 
something similar in effect. Last week a 
: @ React 
board of awards set up by the Bureau of : 
: ; labor h 
Ships started touring the shipyards, and 
, scheme. 


the Bureau of Yards and Docks is work- 
rg out plans. 


@ Gold Braid—When a 


felt ratl 


men aw 
company 1§ 


speeche 
chosen for an award, the top executive 


is asked to come to Washington to be pea 
ceremoniously congratulated. Subs " oke 
quently the highest-ranking offic out tes 
Navy official available visits the plant, er 
makes a speech to the workers, and pre alee 
sents the award. He goes in uniform think 
and piles on all the gold braid eal - 
medals possible. The secretar fact th 
under-secretary have each made an no any 
award, the assistant secretary three, and outside 
about a fourth of them have been made sidieal 
by Adm. W. H. P. Blandy, chicf ot a a 
ordnance. wed 
e Army Program—The Army got going of the 
a little later than the Navy on propa oe 
gandizing the worker, but it has plans 

that are a good deal more ambitious Sie 
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ws less high-toned, too, in its approach 
puts on a better show. ‘The Army 
ogram is a departmental affair, under 
he supervision of Under Secretary 
ptterson. A special branch to handle 
i] morale work has been formed 
inder secretary’s public relations 


ang 


ndustri 

in the 

fice 

[he department sends gronps of of- 

gcers, chosen for skill at public relations 

york rather than for rank, on swings 
ound the country, visiting as many 
slants as possible. Procedure is for the 
officers, in uniform, to spend most of 
the day cruising around the plant, talk- 
og informally with workinen. Later, 
the employees are called together and 
the leader of the group (usually, so far, 

it. Col. A. Robert Ginsburgh) makes a 
peech. Invariably on the theme of 
team-work between soldier and work 
an, the speeches are angled toward the 
portance of the plant's product. 
eGun Show—Wherever practicable, a 
display or demonstration of military 
equipment is put on at the same time. 
In particular, when a plant makes parts 
for some piece of equipment, which the 
workmen likely have never seen as- 
embled, the equipment is demon- 
trated. Thus, half-tracks and jeeps 
were shown at the Spicer transmission 
plant. 

At the RCA plant at Camden plane- 
toground radio communication was 
demonstrated—with the conversation 
piped through loudspeakers—culminat- 
ing in the radio phases of a bombing 
aid. Lockheed is scheduled to build 
Boeing Flying Fortresses, and one of 
these four-engine bombers was brought 
in and shown to the workers at its plant. 

Patterson plans to set up his morale 
unit so that it can function as a service 
agency to management or labor groups 
that want to put on pep shows or pub- 
lish house organs to do morale jobs. It 
can furnish speakers, factual material, 
and photographic displays. Eventually 
it may be able to provide displays of 
military equipment. 
¢Reactions—Both management and 
labor have reacted favorably to the 
scheme. Some plant managements have 
felt rather hesistant about calling the 
men away from their work to listen to 
speeches, but they have usually decided 
afterward that the increased enthusiasm 
was worth it. 

Union groups are keeping a wary eye 
out for attempts to substitute “blue 
nbbons” for wage increases, but, on the 
whole, they are inclined to play along, 
think “it won’t do any harm and may 
increase production.” ‘This despite the 
fact that one admiral used an FE presen- 
tation speech to warn the men against 
outside agitators. When the War De- 
partinent group recently visited Good- 
vear at Akron, Col. Ginsburgh was fol- 
lowed on the program by the chairman 
of the U. A. W. local, who pledged 
labor's support to the Army. _ 
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Ihe Army’s method of boosting in- 
dustrial morale is to send a group of 
officers on a tour of a plant, let them 
chat with individual workers. At the 


Goodvear plant last week Lt. H. G. 
Monson, A.C,, 
‘boat with Cleo Tenney, got a helping 
hand from Verna Buckholder 


discussed the rubber 


Employers Curbed 


Barring court test, order by 
NLRB restraining M. & M. and 
other groups marks end of an 
era in Los Angeles labor history. 


Considerable interest, especially on 

the Pacific Coast, has been aroused by 
the long-awaited order of the National 
Labor Relations Board, issued last week, 
directing four Los Angeles tent and 
awning manufacturers, the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association (veteran 
open-shop defender), Southern Califor- 
nians, Inc., the Neutral Thousands, and 
Employees’ Advisory Service (the last 
three now defunct) to “cease interfer- 
ence with the self-organizational activi- 
ties of employees.” 
@ Same Status As Employers—Boiled 
down, and stated in general terms, the 
order simply means that, in the board’s 
view, employer organizations are classed 
with individual employers within the 
meaning of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, that they must not function 
contrary to the terms of the act, and 
that employers must not contribute to 
or ask assistance of, an organization 
which engaged in activities held by the 
board to be in violation of the act. 

The NLRB may have to prove its 
contention in court, if the only survivor 
among the employer associations cited, 
the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (known as “the M. & M.”’), in- 
vites a court review of the order, a move 
its attorneys were pondering this week. 


Respondents have until the first of the 
year to comply, or to defy the labor 
board. 

e Long Test Case—'I‘he order was issued 
as a final board action in the long-drawn 
out tent and awning test case, which 
dragged on for several months of hear 
ings in Los Angeles during 1939 and 
1940 and involved not only the tout 
employer groups but four Los Angcles 
canvas manufacturers, Sun ‘lent-Lueb- 
bert Co., Mellus Bros. & Co., Downie 
Bros., Inc., and United ‘Tent & Awning 
Co., Ltd. 

These, and the four open-shop em 
ployer organizations named were found 
by the board to have worked together in 
behalf of an assertedly employer-dom 
nated imdependent union of canvas 
workers and against the C.1.O. ‘Textile 
Workers Union and the A.F.L. Uphol 
sterers Union. Incidentally, the imdc 
pendent union was no longer in exist 
ence when the NLRB case was begun 
in the fall of 1939 (BW —Oct.28'39, 
pts). 

@ Open-Shop Stronghold—In evaluating 
the significance of the board’s order, la 
bor relations observers emphasize that 
Los Angeles is an open-shop stronghold, 
that its business leaders have been (and 
still are) preoccupied, in their labor rela 
tions activities, with maintaining the 
open shop. Since the Wagner Act was 
passed, they've been fighting pretty 
much of a rear-guard action and they ve 
been prone to take a whirl at any tech 
nique that might help their cause along 

About four years ago, a group of self 
styled “labor relations advisers’’ in Los 
Angeles thought they had discovered a 
technique that would do the trick 
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“encouragement,” in individual compa- 


nies, 


Was 


Idea 
muster 


ot 
that 


“independent” unions. 
such a union could 


enough members to prevent an A.F.L. 


or C.1.O. union from signing up a ma- 
jority of workers in the plant. 

e How Process Worked—During the 
Los Angeles hearings of the La Follette 


Senate Civil Liberties Con 
—Jan.27'40,p26) employees 
tions like the Neutral ‘1} 
housewives’ group headed | 


New N.AM. Chief Is Close to War 


Since the explosion in the Pacific, 
directors of the National Association 
of Manufacturers have been fervently 
congratulating themselves on thei 
new president. In New York last 
week they made William Porter 
Witherow, president of Blaw-Knox 
Co., head of the organization for the 
tough year that lies ahead. 

@ No Figurehead—Here is no com 
fortable figurehead who might crack 
under sudden or continued strain. At 
53 Witherow is young enough and 
hard enough—and adaptable enough 

to the manufacturers through 
the first rounds of real war. 

In the address he made Saturday 

following his election, he said: ““Amet 
ican industry is providing the defense 
necessary to defend these [American 
ideals Fair play to me is the 
kev to successful living with one an 
other Fair play! will come 
nearer to reuniting the people in 
progress than all the fine-spun eco 
nomic theory, or high-browed solu 
tions, or elaborate socialization plans 
the smart boys can think up.” 
@ Mental Attitude—More important 
than high-falutin phrases is the men 
tal attitude Mr. Witherow brings to 
his N.A.M. job. He does not make 
strange noises when anyone says 
“Roosevelt” or “New Deal.” As chair- 
man of the N.A.M.’s committee on 
defense, he has made many friendly 
trips to Washington and his com- 
pany 1s busy on defense contracts. 

In his home town of Pittsburgh, 

Mr. Witherow is known as a “pro- 
gressive conservative.” His exact posi- 
tion in this loose classification de- 
pends on who is talking. ‘To some of 
N.A.M. colleagues, Mr. With- 
erow is a liberal. Labor considers him 
a conservative but admits he is no 
reactionary. Blaw-Knox has an ex- 
clusive bargaining contract with the 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
C.1.0.). It was signed (and no 
bloody noses) soon after U. S. Steel 
broke the anti-union front by accept- 
ing a S.W.O.C. agreement in 1937 
(BW —Mar.6'°37,p13). A Blaw-Knox 
subsidiary, Power Piping Co., has a 
contract with A.F.L. steamfitters. 
@ Knows Phil Murray—Mr. Withe- 
row has known Phil Murray, head of 
S.W.O.C. a long time. They served 
together on the National Industrial 
Recovery Board. 

N.A.M. ladies who saw Mr. Withe- 
row in dinner clothes at the Waldorf 


SCC 


his 


tec 


convention agreed that he was one 
of the handsomest presidents the or- 
ganization ever had.  Pittsburghers 
just smiled at this. ‘hey admit that 
his six-foot height and straight car- 
riage fit the compliment but Pitts- 
burgh doesn’t know him as a classy 
dresser. ‘hey are used to seeing him 
slosh through the sooty slush in flap- 
ping galoshes or striding about town 
in baggy suits. At a defense conference 
one of his aides criticized a wrinkled 
collar. ‘We'll all have wrinkled 
collars before this is finished,” With- 
erow commented grimly. 

@ Football Incident—Mr. Witherow 
graduated from Yale in 1908. He 
plaved end on the freshman football 
team. During a hard game with Har- 
vard freshmen there was a bone-crush- 
ing collision, illuminated by an ex- 
panse of teeth that is still vivid in the 
Witherow memory. ‘The toothsome 
Harvard opponent was knocked cold 
and carried from the field. It was 
young ‘Teddy Roosevelt, Jr. 

‘True to a Pittsburgh up-bringing, 
Mr. Witherow went into steel as 
soon as he left Yale. First job was in 
the engineering and operations de- 
partment of Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Problems 


Corp. In 1913, when he was 25, he 
organized the Witherow Steel Co 
e@ Witherow Process—lhe country’s 
growth was boosted by the Witherow 
Process which provided for die-rolling 
many shapes and sections of steel 
previously formed by forging, casting, 
other slower methods. It is used ex 
tensively in the automobile industry 

After a series of mergers in the late 

twenties, Mr. Witherow became 
chairman of the Donner Steel Co 
The company consolidated with Re 
public Steel in 1930 and Witherow 
became a Republic vice-president. In 
1937 he was elected president of 
Blaw-Knox. 
e Armor Plate—Right now his com 
pany is busy on government contracts 
for armor plate, other military equip 
ment. It employs some 5,000 men 
Last week a new tank equipment 
plant was announced by Blaw-Knox. 
It will cost $1,740,000, will be built 
near Pittsburgh. 

With the assumption of new du 
ties, Mr. Witherow won’t have much 
time for accustomed relaxations. lH 
plays golf, shooting in the 80's. But 
he would rather fish for small-mouth 


bass at his Ontario lodge. 
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JUST A DETOUR SIGN... 


The locks on your doors and windows—strong and 
secure, are just detour signs to a burglar. 

There are many, many ways of doing a job... 
clever and devious means of entering a locked home. 

As long as the world begets burglars and sneak 
thieves, as long as domestic servants turn to dishon- 
esty, your home is in constant danger. And you must 
stand ready to accept a loss at any moment, unless 


you have a burglary and theft insurance policy. 


So broad is the Maryland's policy, there is hardly 
a thing of value lacking its protection. The contents 
of your home, garage, outbuildings—even the prop- 
erty of your guests—are covered. 

The columns of every newspaper tell how costs 
are increasing, month after month. Make sure you 
have protection that certainly is adequate to replace 
every article ...in your home, your office or store. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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EXPERIMENT 
The Sea Otter I] (BW—Sep.27'41, 


pl7), new type of cargo carrier now 
undergoing Navy tests, was turned out 
in six weeks at a cost of $250,000. It’s 


an attempt to put shipbuilding on a 
mass-production basis, as well as a pos- 
sible answer to the submarine threat; 
the flat-bottomed boat draws only 1] 
ft. of water—making it a tough target 
for submarines. 


Ochs, and the Employers Advisory Serv- 
ice, explained how the process worked. 
At the request of an employer, they 
would develop and “service” a union, 
independent of the A.F.L. and C.1.O., 
among his employees. ‘Testimony 
showed that some $88,000 of the $99,- 
682 received by the Neutral ‘Thousands 
during its life, came from Southern 
Californians, Inc 

Officials of S.C.I. told the La Follette 
committee they didn’t know T.N.T. was 
fostering independent unions until De- 
cember, 1937, that they then told the 
staff to quit. Clay C. Rittenhouse, 
employee of T.N.1T., whose job it was 
to “service” the independent unions, 
testified that despite the $.C.1. order, 
the work went on 
@ Groups Merged—Paul Shoup, now 
president of the M. and M., was then 
president of S.C.1. The two groups 
merged around the middle of last 
vear (BW —Jun.1°40,p39). Incidentally, 
many M.& M. officers and members 
made no secret of their opposition to 
tactics such as T.N.1T. adopted during 
1936-37, prophesving that eventually 
they would run afoul of the Wagner 
Act 

As a matter of fact, exactly that hap 
pened in the carly part of 1939 when 
Dr. ‘Towne J. Nvlander, then board di- 
rector in Los Angeles, indicated that the 
board was preparing to imvestigate the 
activities of Los Angeles open-shop or- 
ganizations, especially in the matter of 
tostering independent unions. Later in 
the vear, C.1.0. and A.F.L. 
leaders jomed in the preparations and 
eventually the two unions signed charges 


Various 
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against the open-shop organizations and 
tent and awning Companics. 

e Nature of Complaints—Specifically, 
the unions complained that the four 
tent and awning firms and the four em- 
ployer associations had interfered with 
free collective bargaining rights of em- 
ployees, fostered company-controlled 
“independent unions,” influenced em- 
ployers who were not members of the 
groups to deny employees their rights 
under the Wagner Act, and formed 
secret employee groups in struck plants 
to break strikes. 

It was on these charges that the 

board issued the complaint in Septem- 
ber, 1939, that started the long pro- 
cedure. Hearings on the charges began 
in October, 1939, and continued until 
June, 1940. 
@ $200,000 Spent—Some 70 hearings 
were held, 9,000 pages of evidence were 
taken (much of it identical with what 
the La Follette committee heard) and 
the board and defendants combined 
spent about $200,000 on the proceed- 
ings. All concerned agreed the final 
NLRB decision would set an important 
precedent (BW —Junel 5°40,p40). 

Months later, Trial Examiner How- 
ard Nlyers, who conducted the case, 
handed down his report in 50,000 words, 
much of which lambasted Los Angeles’ 
open-shop activities. 

Respondents appealed to the board 
not to accept Myers’ findings and not 
to issue the order he proposed. After 
some further proceedings, the case was 
closed and in its decision last week the 
board substantially upheld Myers’ posi 
tion and rejected that of respondents 


e Change of Direction—As a 
fact, even the most enthusia 
shoppers in Los Angeles abai 
forts to circumvent the Wa; 
about the time the S.C.I. m« 
the M.& M. last year. Th 
leaning more toward the phil 
the San Francisco Employer 
of accepting collective bargain 
tablished by law and showing « 
how to get the most out of b 
Los Angeles observers insist { 
venated M. & M. won't need 
any of its current activities in 
comply with the order. 


Ships from Denver 


Steel-working firms in high 


and dry Colorado sign contracts 
to fabricate hulls of 24 naval 
escort vessels. 


Denver—1,200 miles from th 
and exactly a mile above it—woh 
one morning last week to find itself, j 
effect, a shipbuilding center. 

e The Program—I'welve Denver steel 
working firms, accustomed to ad iptabil 
ity by years of meeting the varied and 
individual requirements of western 
metal mining, tunnel building, and gen- 
eral construction, will fabricate the hulls 
of 24 big, fast escort vessels for the U.$ 
Navy. Naval officials won't give o1 

tails, but the ships will cost, in all, 
$144,000,000, or about $6,000,000 
apiece, and the Denver companies have 
contracted to do about $55,000,000 of 
this, including cost of materials 

Actually, the vessels are to be put to- 

gether at Mare Island Navy Yard near 
San Francisco. But the Navy will sup- 
ply blueprints and maintain a central 
stockpile of steel plates and shects, and 
a central assembly and shipping vard at 
Denver. Steel will be shipped from 
plants all over the nation, but—though 
this has not finally been determined— 
much of it may come from the Colo 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., now working at 
capacity at Pueblo, Colo. 
e “Prefabricated”—Each manufacturer 
will stamp and drill his own allotment 
of plates according to Navy blueprints 
The ships are to be exactly alike and 
built like prefabricated houses, so parts 
will be standard. Subcontracting 1s to 
be encouraged and more firms may 
come in on the scheme. 

Preliminary plans were laid last July 
when Clyde C. Hartzell, Colorado di 
rector of contract distribution for OPM, 
assembled a master-plan of local manu 
facturing ingenuity and experience ind 
began looking for a spot to place it 
Mare Island officials interested, 
and when they contracted to supply 
24 of the 50 escort-ships authorized by 
Congress, they worked out final details 


were 
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in the field of business insurance, the 
buyer is warned— not against the seller 
but against his own unfamiliarity with a 
highly intricate and technical subject. 


Business insurance must be tailor-made 
to assure coverage that is complete and 
clear. The “standard” contract is only the 
starting point: it can be and must be 
modified and drafted to cover your par- 
ticular requirements. which differ from 
those of every other concern, even in your 


own line of business. 


The business executive cannot be expect- 
ed to have the necessary knowledge for 
this task. But- just as he calls upon his 
attorneys to help with other important 
contracts—so he can call upon the insur- 
ance broker for independent, unbiased 
counsel and assistance in drafting, nego- 
tiating and purchasing business insurance. 


but yours. He represents no one but you. 
He is free to buy for you from any one in- 
surance company —or from several difler- 
ent companies- depending solely upon the 
demands of your business. His services 


include the collection of your claims. 


The broker renders many important ser- 
vices— yet you pay no extra fee for any of 
them. The seller 


pays the brokerage. 


the insurance company 


With a knowledge of insurance laws, cus- 
toms, contracts and markets. -based on 
almost a century of experience— Johnson 
& Higgins act as buyers of insurance for 
substantial firms and corporations. If you 
would like to have the full facts about in- 
surance brokerage-—in terms of your own 
business. —a Johnson & Higgins represen- 
tative will call at your request. 


* * * 


The best brokerage service is yours to 


The insurance broker has no axe to grind command at no additional cost. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 1845 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
Buyers of Jnsarcance fer Commerce and Industry 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 

LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL 
VANCOUVER 


WINNIPEG 
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with Hartzell and with the Denver 
manufacturers, most of whom have vis- 
ited Mare Island. 

@ A Long Suit—F lexibility is the Denver 
firms’ Jong suit. Mining and tunnel 
equipment, in which most of them 
specialize, is largely custom-made to suit 
the requirements of each job and op- 
erator. Much of their output goes all 
over the world. ‘These manufacturers 
will now avoid priority-paralysis, and 
Hartzell says they will all work at capac- 
ity. The ships are to be completed by 
the middle of 1944, so the Denver work 
must be completed before that. 


Drug Supply Line 

Big problem for industry 
is finding right mechanisms to 
make available its share of es- 
sential raw materials. 


Drugs, as a class, are ranked at the head 

of the civilian necessity list. Neverthe- 
less, the big question facing drugmen as 
they gathered in Washington this week 
for the mid-year meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaccutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was: Hew can the industry be 
assured of its share of scarce raw materi- 
als, primarily chemicals? While no one 
has ever seriously questioned the indus- 
try’s right to all the scarce raw materi- 
als it needs, the problem has been to 
build up an OPM administrative setup 
to sce that drug requirements are not 
lost in the shuffle. 
@ Phenol Consumption—Phenol—one of 
the tightest of all basic chemicals and 
subject to constantly increasing OPM 
control—plays some part in the produc- 
tion of an estimated one-half of the 
chemical drugs used in the U.S. And 
yet, total drug industry consumption of 
phenol is a small matter when compared 
to total U.S. production. Thus the 
problem: How to route sufficient phenol 
into drug industry channels against com- 
petition from such major users as the 
powder and plastics industries, or lease- 
lend shipments to Russia (BW—Nov. 
22'41,p36). 

Nothing has ever happened to bring 
this problem home to the drug industry 
with more force than the list of “‘scarce 
materials” attached to the new Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan (BW —Nov. 
29’41,p15). Virtually half of this list is 
made up of chemicals which, with few 
minor exceptions, are used at some point 
or another in drug production. ‘Thus, 
the phenol situation multiplied by 300 
is what made the cocktail lounge and 
corridor conversation of drugmen much 
more important than what was being 
said from the convention platform or 
tioor. 

@ Hat in Hand—From the drugman’s 
point of view, the trouble is caused by 
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the fact that primary control over the 
distribution of these chemicals has rested 
with the Chemical Section of OPM. 
This has meant that the drug commod- 
ity unit—Health Supplies Section—has 
had to go with its hat in its hand, beg 
ging the Chemical Section to fill indus- 
try needs. Drugmen have always wanted 
a centralized OPM Health Supplies Sec- 
tion with a strong enough voice to see 
that the industry gets everything it 


needs. The evolution of such 
started back in August, when 
nounced the Health Suppli 
Plan—a plan granting autom 
month A-10 priority ratings t 
ducers of a long list of healt! 
including biologicals, serums ai 
surgical dressings, medical ai 
equipment, bulk medicinal ¢ 
e@ Plan’s Weakness—The wea 
the plan from the drug indust: 


COLUMBUS AIRCRAFT PLANT 


Curtiss-Wright’s big 25-acre plant at 
Port Columbus, Columbus, O., made 
its début last week by turning out its 
first plane—a Seagull scout-observa- 
tion craft designed for the Navy. 
Ground was broken for the $14,000,- 
000 plant last January. If's the second 
of three Curtiss-Wright units rushed 
to completion—the first was recently 


opened in Buffalo (BW—Aug.23'41, 


p48); the third is nearly finished in 
St. Louis. The Columbus plant 
which Curtiss-‘Wright says is “the 
largest airplane manufacturing plant 
in the Middle West,” will turn out 
Helldivers (below) also. Designed t 
operate from plane carriers, the [ell 
diver is powered with a_ 1,700-hy 
Wright Cyclone engine, is supposed 
to be able to carry a larger bomb load 
at higher speeds for greater distances 
than any existing plane of its typ¢ 


oo if 
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BAFFLING A BOLT FROM THE BLUE 


Licurninc has always 

been an industrial hazard. 

Today, with America’s pro- 

duction in high gear, it is more 

essential than ever to curb damaging overloads. 


An effective check on lightning is the circuit 
breaker. If it functions without sticking, the 
electrical circuit opens and the force of the 
overload is dispelled. But if it fails to function, 
thousands of dollars worth of machinery may be 
ruined ... and production halted indefinitely. 


The part that Mallory plays is one of helping 
prevent such failure—through designing and 
manufacturing circuit-breaker contactors of 
Elkonite. A Mallory alloy, Elkonite is the only 
metal that insures dependable operation at the 
very heart of the circuit breaker! 


This is one reason American industry looks 
upon Mallory as engineering and production 
headquarters for electrical contacts . . . and has 
for more than twenty years. In addition, 
Mallory alone offers contacts for all services« 
And thanks to Mallory’s research and testing, 
Mallory contacts require little or no attention! 


MALLOR 


siti silent ve 


P So a De ree Foe Mer. 
[eR oe Neer eR ol Meant 
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Hidden from sight in virtually all 
automatic and semi-automatic 
machines, pairs of Mallory metal 
dises open and close thousands of 
times a minute, in some cases. In 
other cases, they go into action 
only a few times a year. Yet 
whether they function frequentl 
or infrequently, they must always 
function unerringly. They must 
withstand enormous electrical ov er- 
loads without sticking . . . resist the 
terrific heat of the electrical are 
... be immune to corrosive atmos- 
phere . . . be unaffected by heat or 
cold. And in spite of the demands 
made upon them, they are usually 
expected to endure as long as 
the equipment in which they are 
installed! 

This is one of many ways in which 
Mallory helps keep America’s defense 
productiononschedule. Mallory Switches, 
Capacitors, Vibrators, Vibrapacks’*, 
Plugs, Jacks, Rectifiers, and Resistance 
Welding Electrodes also play a vital 
part-—either in the manufacture of equip 
ment or as component parts of the equip- 
ment. At the same time, Mallory is 
exerting every effort to meet the 
requirements of its regular customers! 
P. R. MALLORY & CO., inc., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

Cable Address — PELMALLO 
*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


SERVES THE AERONAUTICAL, AUTOMOTIVE, ELECTRICAL, OFO- 
PHYSICAL, RADIO AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS WITH... ELECTRICAL 
CONTACTS, WELDING ELECTRODES, NON-FERROUS ALLOYS, POW- 


PRODUCTION PEAKS 


Demand Efficient Workers 


AR-CONDITIONING to keep 

our Country great, free, power- 
ful and happy demands production 
peaks of every useful industry. Where 
employees can labor comfortably and 
healthfully, they work at top efficiency 
and achieve production peaks. Only 
with modern methods of heating, 
ventilating and air-conditioning will 
employees’ efficiency and morale best 
meet the strains of the day. 

How well are you _ personally 
equipped to judge what is needed for 
your plants, offices, stores and ware- 
houses to guard your interests by 
conserving your man-power? 

There is no better way to fit your- 
self to act wisely and promptly on 
these pressing problems than to visit 
the 7th International Heating and 
Ventilating Exposition—the Air-Con- 
ditioning Exposition—at Philadelphia 
in January. A few days spent at this 
biennial exposition will bring you 
first-hand acquaintance with what 
leading manufacturers are offering. 

Send your engineers, your archi- 
tects, your executives by all means, 
but also come yourself so you can 
act on their recommendations with 
greater assurance and_ confidence. 
You owe that to them, your business, 
your Country and yourself. 


a 
SEVENTH 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING & 
VENTILATING EXPOSITION 


PHILADELPHIA PA 
January 26-30-1942 


of view is that it did not provide any 
priority rating for the finished pharma- 
ceutical or proprictary preparation—the 
A-10 covering only the raw materials 
going into bulk medicinal chemicals. 
For example, the A-10 could be used 
to help Merck get the basic chemicals to 
make vitamin B,, but could not be used 
by the pharmaceutical house which 
processed the bulk B, into finished me- 
dicinal tablets. ‘The theory of this plan 
was based on the idea that Merck, if 
given enough raw materials, would pro- 
duce enough B, to go around the entire 
industry and the drug houses would not 
need priorities of their own. ‘The theory 
broke down because it left individual 
drug houses at the mercy of bulk medic- 
inal chemical suppliers and did not pro- 
vide individual drug houses with any 
means of getting other things necessary 
to drug production—containers, solvents, 
corks, caps. Furthermore the A-10 rating 
wasn’t high enough to be of any value. 
e Trouble Shooter—'l’o straighten out 
the situation, OPM’s Purchasing Divi- 
sion chief, Douglas MacKeachie, who 
has jurisdiction over the Health Supplies 
Section, selected William Bristol, Jr., 


| production boss for Bristol-Myers (Sal 


Hepatica, Vitalis, Ipana) as his trouble 
shooter. As a proprietary and cosmetic 
man, Bristol was received with suspicion 
by the pharmaceutical industry but has 
won over large segments of his critics 
with his new program, to be placed into 
effect shortly after the first of the year: 

(1) The addition of “medicinal prep- 
arations” to the Health Supplies Rating 
Plan, which will provide three-month 
automatic higher-than-A-10 defense pri- 
ority ratings to be used by pharmaceu- 
tical and proprietary manufacturers in 
the making of their finished products. 

(2) Appointment of a miniature drug 
“SPAB” composed of representatives of 
the Army, Navy, Army-Navy Munitions 
Board, and FSA Administrator Mc- 
Nutt’s civilian health organization. This 
“SPAB” will place behind the Health 
Supplies Section the combined voice of 
all organized military and civilian health 
authorities. 

(3) Insistence that drug industry 
needs be met first—particularly in regard 
to basic chemicals—when OPM gets 
around to its inter-industry allocation 
program. 

@ Botanicals—With medicinal chemicals 
pretty well in hand, the weakest spot in 
the U.S. drug picture will be the bo- 
tanicals—drugs made from plant mate- 
rials and primarily imported in normal 
times from southern Europe, northern 
Africa, and Asia where they grow wild 
and need only cheap labor for their col- 
lection. Although not as widely used 
or as important in U. S. therapeutics as 
a decade or two ago, there are still some 
botanical drugs that are essential—for 
example, digitalis for the heart, ergot for 
childbirth. As the war spread, shutting 
off additional sources of supply, efforts 


were started to encourage gi 
botanicals in the U.S. and Lat 

ica. However, the road has ; 

an easy one, and with a few ex 
1941 plantings were disappoi: 
Unusual weather conditions, un 
cultivation problems, high-cost 
and inexperience combined to « 
domestic botanical production, | 
ing U.S. houses are planning 
again next year. 

e@ Vitamins—Next to botanicals 
the vitamin question. This is 
cated by the fact that massive qu 
of vitamins are used for food fi 
tion as well as for capsules and 
If the bread and flour enrichmen} 
gram, for example, resulted in 
fortification of the U.S. producti 
these foods, there wouldn’t be 
the synthetic chemical vitamin 
riboflavin, nicotinic acid—left for 
use. However, production of th« 
thetic chemical vitamins is being 
creased with new capacity rapidly | 
ing into the field, and 100% fortif 
tion of flour and bread is not regarded ; 
imminent. ¢ 

Of the so-called oil soluble vitamins. 

vitamin A, which primarily comes from 
fish liver oils, is the tightest. In fact, it 
presents the most serious aspect of the 
whole vitamin problem. Vitamin D, 
which usually comes from cod liver oil, 
can be made synthetically and doctors 
are being educated to use substitutes 
for cod liver oil. Shutting off of normal 
sources of supply, a poor West Coast 
shark catch this year, use of vitamin A in 
oleomargarine, and huge _lease-lend 
shipments to England have forced the 
drug industry to initiate the recommen 
dation that the dosage in vitamin A cap- 
sules be reduced from 10,000 to 5,000 
units. 
e Hopeful—OPM has assigned vitamins 
to the Health Supplies Section, and 
when the situation becomes too tight, 
drug men believe that the Health Sup- 
plies Section will do a little allocating 
of its own between the food and drug 
industries—with the latter well taken 
care of. 

Despite sharp price rises in almost 

all botanicals and other rises in medici- 
nal chemicals, the Chemical Section of 
the Office of Price Administration hasn't 
had much to do yet because the average 
retail price of drugs to the consumer his 
not risen sharply. While there have 
been some rises in prescription prices, 
this has been offset by abnormally sta- 
ble proprietary prices, for which fair 
traders claim credit. 
@ Under Surveillance—OPA has some 
30 drug raw materials under surveil- 
lance, most of which are botanicals 
Major OPA problem is what to do 
about the so-called “second hand” drug 
raw material market—fly-by-the-night 
speculators who get their hands on 
small quantities and charge three or 
four times market prices. 
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“Gosh-a-mighty ! 
Who thinks ’em up?” 


A long-suffering executive speaks his mind 


“ 4H ME! It happens every year, just 
A about this time—when firms 
we do business with start sending 
me Christmas gifts. 


“I don’t know why they do it. 
They don’t have to. I certainly don’t 
ask them to. 


“Over the years, I’ve accumulated 
brass toadstool paperweights and 
non-running clocks—one even set 
into an elephant’s foot. A horse that 
whistles and holds cigarettes ...a 
streamlined train that’s a penholder. 
And a cigar lighter that plays Yan- 
kee Doodle but won’t light. Gosh-a- 
mighty! Who thinks ’em up? 


“Most of the gorgeous gadgets 
people give me cost too darn much 
money just to throw them away. 
And besides, only an ungrateful heel 
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would do a thing like that. But 
brother, I’m getting desperate! I'll 
either have to build a Gadget Annex 
to my office or—say! I’ve got a better 
idea... 


“If my business friends insist on 
giving me a Christmas remem- 
brance, why, oh why don’t they 
make it a bottle or so of my favor- 
ite whiskey—Four Roses! 


“There’s the solution to the whole 
problem! I can take a bottle of Four 
Roses home with me... pull out the 
cork ...and pour some out for my 
good friends to share with me. 
What’s more, I wouldn’t be expected 
to keep a Four Roses bottle on my 
desk all year, just in case the man 
who gave it to me drops in. 


“Boy, wouldn’t it be great if I 


could jiggle just some of the pack- 
ages that land on my desk this 
Christmas and hear ’em gurgle!” 


Four Roses is a blend of straight 
whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distil- 
leries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 


f! 


JEEP PRODUCTION 


Officially known as “}-ton, 4 x 4 
trucks,” the fast little scout cars, more 
familiarly called Jeeps, are rolling off 
the assembly lines at double-quick 
time now. (At Willys-Overland, 
left, women work on the line, which 


runs along beside the production line 
of civilian cars). Designed for use on 
almost any type of terrain, the Jeeps 
are being built especially to serve as 
liaison between advance mechanized 
units and infantry follow-up. They 
have 15-gal. gas tanks, a four-wheel 
drive, and are powered with 63-hp., 


four-cylinder engines. Each machine 
carries three men and a machine gun, 
and can be used to tow heavy-caliber 
anti-tank guns, or serve as a troop 
transport. After they have gon 
through tests on the proving ground 
the scout cars are delivered to th 
Army by box car (right). 


DUR’ 


Power Turned On 


Southeast is re-energized 
by rains. OPM lifts restrictions 
on industries; bright lights blaze 
again for holiday shoppers. 


OPM’s Christmas present to the 

power-blighted southeastern states in an 
order lifting all restrictions on industrial 
and commercial consumption and on 
display and decorative lighting. For the 
first time in more than a month, Atlan- 
ta’s Peachtree Street, Knoxville’s Gay 
Street, as well as Main Streets in all the 
cities and hamlets in the six-state area 
affected by the hydro-electric shortage, 
blazed with lights this week. 
@ Region Gets Rain—A heavy general 
rain over most of the region late last 
week made possible early delivery of 
OPM'’s gift, when it would do the most 
good, Stores promptly tacked up holi- 
day lighting displays and_ brightened 
their windows; traditional community 
decorations were hurried into place. 

A boon, too, was the revocation order 
to commercial and industrial establish- 
ments using over 10,000 kilowatt hours 
monthly, and to many wage-earners be- 
cause it lifted the operating strait-jacket 
which scaled plant electrical use to Sep- 
tember’s preholiday season level. 

@ Renewed Energy—lhe rain brought 
from one to more than three inches of 
sorely needed water to parched Georgia, 
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Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
the Carolinas, adding perhaps 150,000,- 
000 or more kilowatt hours to the 
energy supply available from the region’s 
huge hydro generating stations. Because 
a lot of this energy must come from run- 
of-river plants and can’t be bottled up 
behind storage dams, it made possible 
immediate lifting of the restrictions. 

Retained in full force, however, is 
OPM’s mandatory 1|3-state power pool, 
now feeding more than 42,000,000 
kilowatt hours of energy weekly into 
the shortage region, 15,000,000 kwh. 
more than brought in during any week 
prior to the enforced pooling. Priorities 
Director Nelson, acting upon recom- 
mendation of Power Chief J. A. Krug, 
announced that pooling and OPM-di- 
rected dispatch of energy would remain 
in operation at least through December. 
@ Response Praised—With OPM’s con- 
tribution to the Southeast’s holiday sea- 
son, Nelson sent kudos for “cheerful, 
willing and complete” compliance with 
a program entailing heavy sacrifice. 
Obliquely to the rest of the nation, he 
remarked that it is good to know that 
prompt steps and hearty response, to- 
gether with the rains, had made pos- 
sible efficient handling of a problem of 
considerable gravity, “which speaks 
well of the kind of response we can 
expect when such steps are necessary.” 

The southeastern power curtailment 
program has become OPM’s work-sheet 
for use when power shortages crop out 
in other areas where war demands get 
ahead of generating capacity. 
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Lewis's Victory 


Three arbiters vote 2 to! 


f 9 
. . . § 
for union shop in captive coal jm ‘Br 
; ° ' transp¢ 
mines, thus crowning U.MW.s 2. an 
21-year drive with success. damage 
, securit 
John L. Lewis got his union shop 
the captive coal mines last week « DURYE 
when, as predicted (BW —Nov.294 
p14), the special arbitration board vote Test al 
2 to 1 in his favor. After the personnel of Underf 
the three-man board was announce: while | 
outcome of the proceedings appeared t old-sty 


be a foregone conclusion: Dr. John R 
Steelman, director of the U. S. Conc 
ation Service, public representative, ai 
John Lewis, labor representative, voting 
against Benjamin Fairless, president 
U. S. Steel Corp. Only question wa 
whether the U. S. Steel head wou 
make the decision unanimous. 

That question was answered by a dis 
senting opinion by the steel employers 
representative. But although he took 
issue with the decision, Mr. Fairless 
made it clear U. S. Steel would abide bi 
the award, as per advance agreement. 

e Long Campaign—There was no doubt 
that other steel companies would follow 
Big Stee] and thus bring to a con: lusion 
Lewis’s 2l-year campaign to establish 
complete domination over the nation $ 
coal labor. Union-shop provisos which 
allow an employer to hire any worker 
but make it mandatory that all em ve SMACK: 


esse 
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DURYEA Geatconed CARS give 


protection from the knockout 
blows that cause shipping damage 


There’s no safer, more efficient form of 
transportation than U. S. rail freight service. 
But all transport gets unavoidable jolts that 
damage shipments. Your goods need the shockproof 
security that only Duryea-Cushioned Cars can give. 


DURYEA Minimizes Shipping Risk 

Test after test proves that cars with Duryea Cushion 
Underframe deliver shipments in perfect condition, 
while goods sent in cars with ordinary draft gear (the 
old-style “buffer” on freight cars) may arrive battered. 


DURYEA Gokinm 


THE MODERN SAFEGUARD 
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NESMACKS! ONE SLIDES! p+ 
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A loaded box-car, 
5 MPH, hits with the impact 
of 400 heavyweights! 
Duryea gear rolls with the 
punch—keeps lading unharmed. 


PHANTOM VIEW s} 
\; bail 


A MONSTER “BOXING GLOVE” 
FOR YOUR RAIL FREIGHT 


1F 


Why? Because the Duryea Cushion Under- 
frame gives double protection to car and 
contents. Huge springs pillow the smacks; 
floating center sills let the car ride over the 
crash, instead of being held rigid against it. 
Old-style draft gear may “go solid” after 
taking less than 20% of an impact. 


cushion gears never stick or get out of order. 


coupling at 
Duryea 
But “ 


When you specify Duryea-Cushioned Cars 
you not only get greater protection for your goods; you 
also save on costs of packing and bracing for ship- 
ment—on loading and unloading time. When you urge 
your carriers to adopt Duryea Underframe for all new 
rolling stock—you do them and yourself a real favor! 


O. C. DURYEA CORPORATION, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. - Field Building, Chicago, IIl. 


UNDERFRAME 


For Freight Cars 
FOR SHOCKPROOF 
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Ws float ente RAILROAD MEN! Duryeo moke 


” 4 ’ , ete the horse and buaay 


FOR 
FIGHTING PLANES 


No longer are fuel tanks the “Achilles’ heel” of war planes. 
American-built fighter planes and bombers alike now carry 
their gasoline where it is safe from machine gun bullets of 
the largest calibre ...in rubber tanks that seal up “punc- 
tures.” And it's no secret that in Britain's air squadrons 
many Curtiss-Wright P-40’s and Bell Airacobras are already 
flying “on borrowed time” by reason of HEWITT-built bullet- 
sealing tanks. Keeping pace with aircraft assembly lines, 
we're turning these tanks out on a 24-hours-a-day schedule. 
But aircraft products represent only a fraction of HEWITT’s 
total defense effort. Equally vital fo America’s defense are 
the hundreds of industrial rubber products such as hose, 
conveyor belting and transmission belting—equipment that 
every industry must have to maintain split-second time- 
tables of defense production. Just as HEWITT research has 
pioneered in the development of rubber tanks for war 
planes, so have HEWITT engineers consistently led in the 
peace-time development of better industrial rubber prod- 
ucts which have today become Number One defense items. 


through your HEWITT 
distributor — listed in 
Classified Sections of 
Telephone Directories. 


HOSE » CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS © PACKING 
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ployees become union mem] 
30 days and remain in good 
be fired—will be incorporate: 


| ments between the captive-1 
and the United Mine Work« 


To get such clauses in his a 
which run to Mar. 31, | 
struck the captive mines t 
within the last six months. A 
less than 3,000 coal miner 
target of the Lewis campaig: 
the coal industry 100% union 
just 99.5%. ‘These non-uni 


| expected to be notified by 


ployers that they must jom 


| or be discharged. 


e Companies Affected—In ad 
U. S. Steel, the companies th 
in advance to accept the ai 
board’s ruling were Bethleh 


| public, National, Wheeling, ¢ 


Woodward Coal and Iron, Yo 


Sheet and ‘Tube and Semet-Soly 


only company which refused t 


| itself to follow the board’s ver 


| the Carter Coal Co., which operat 
| commercial mines in West Vir; 


Nervous Textiles 

Nelson tells industry it will 
| be lucky if it is permitted to 
| maintain present output, says 


simplification is “way out.” 


Ever since Donald Nelson made it 
plain that the food industry was in the 
war along with everybody else (BW 
Nov.15'41,p52), all manufacturers of 
so-called “‘soft”” goods which do not 
compete directly with defense produc 
tion have known that the fact that they 
are not in the market for large quantiti 
of aluminum, copper, and steel 1s not 
going to keep them from getting it in 
the neck. 

@ Textile Men Told—In New York City 
last week, textile men felt the blade of 
the defense ax come uncomfortably 
close. When the National Consumer 
Retailer Council decided to tender the 
textile industry a dinner for the purpose 
of discussing ‘Textiles in a Defense 
Economy,” it expected a turnout of 


| maybe 500. The number that finall 

| overflowed the main ballroom of the 

| Roosevelt Hotel—1,079—is indicative ot 
the state of the industry’s nerves. 


Those few optimists who came ex 


| pecting comforting reassurances wet 
| quickly disillusioned. Again it was Nel 


son, executive director of the ommnipo 
tent Supply Priorities and Allox tions 
Board, who dished out the facts of life 
e Inflation Antidote, But—In one breath, 
Nelson stated that expanded textile pro- 


duction, which would go to sop up sul 


plus purchasing power, would be an A I 
nostrum for the nation’s inflationary ills. 


In the next, he admitted that the indus- 
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try ould be lucky if it can continue to | 


get riorities for repair parts and main- 
tenance to keep output even at the 
resent level. 


‘ cca 
|e present level, by the industry’s | 
own admission, is nothing to sneeze at; 


1941 has witnessed an almost phenom- 
ena! expansion in textile activity. In the 
first 10 months of this year, textile con- 
sumption showed the following per- 
centage increases over the same period 
in 1940: wool, 68.9%; cotton, 35.6%; 
ravon, 17.1%. In the case of all three 
fibers, consumption is at a record high. 
e Where Trouble Lies—Trouble is that 
the consumer is not going to be able to 
spend his extra cash on textile products 
up to the full amount of these increases. 
When quizzed in an after-dinner ses- 
sion, Nelson said that direct defense 
demands probably would take from 17% 
to 18% of total cotton textile produc- 
tion in the first six months of 1942. 
If the needs of manufacturers working 
on defense orders are added to Army 
and Navy purchases of clothing, tar- 
paulins, and tents, this figure revises 
upwards to a good 30%. 


With wool, the proportion of output | 


going to defense is much steeper, prob- 
ably around 40% for 1941 (BW—Nov.1 
"41,p30). 


e Pressure on Rayon—Rayon gets off | 
comparatively lightly on the military | 


side; trade estimates are that less than 
5% of total output is now going into 


defense. But rayon, which is bearing | 


the brunt of the silk shortage, is under 
heavier pressure from civilian demand 
than either wool or cotton. 

All of these figures are now, of course 


subject to radical revision, for they de- | 
picted the situation as it was prior to | 
the opening of hostilities with Japan. | 


Intensification of our war effort, together 
with the expansion of the armed forces, 
is almost certain to result in a consid- 
erably tighter textile situation. 
Operations already have been pushed 
almost to the point of diminishing re- 
turns (BW—Nov.29'41,p13). October 
cotton cloth production was at 125.8% 
of capacity, on the basis of 80-hour-a- 
week operation. In the last war, the 
cotton textile industry converted in the 
neighborhood of 6,500,000 bales a year, 
with 35,000,000 spindles. It is now 
converting at the rate of 10,500,000 


bales a year, with only 24,000,000 | 


spindles. 

¢ Rayon Yarn—Rayon-yarn producers 
have long been going full tilt (BW — 
Aug.23’41,p22). There probably will be 


some slight expansion of filament-yarn | 
output in 1942 and 1943, as equipment | 


already on order is brought into pro- 
duction. But the trade’s expectation is 
that this will be more than offset by a 


heavier output of the finer deniers, | 
which are demanded both by defense | 


and by former silk users. 
Hence, any appreciable expansion of 
textile production can come only with 
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Allegro Vellum 
Gil pek o Bond ( 
Dispatch Bond 
Avalanche Bond 


* The Best Papers Are Made With New Cotton Fibres * 


There's an almost unbelievable amount of business writing paper 
being purchased right now. It is an absolute essential for the 
enormous volume of governmental and business forms, messages, 
communications, and paper work required in today’s extremely 
urgent National Defense Program. 


Gilbert Quality Papers are being used to supply much of this 
demand. They are preferred more and more because their new- 
cotton-fibre-content assures the efficiency, strength and durability 
now so vital. To meet this rapidly growing demand, we've had to 
do some intensive development work. We put on fully-manned 
eight-hour shifts, working 24 hours a day. Substantially increased 
paper production. Didn’t sacrifice one bit of mechanical excellence 
in manufacture. Worked out new ideas to save time. Increased pro- 
ductive operations, and generally made it easier to do more. Our 
manpower also has met today’s emergency with two-fisted hearti- 
ness. These people recognized the opportunity to further demonstrate 
their paper-making craftsmanship . . . to deliver an extra measure 
of service for meeting your business writing paper needs. We've 
been short-rationed on certain supplies that are necessities in 
defense operations. This is a handicap, as we are the nation’s largest 
manufacturer of new-cotton-fibre-content papers exclusively for 
business purposes. Our laboratories are working hard to develop 
replacement materials, and may show revolutionary results. 


If you have been unable to get Gilbert Quality Papers in the 
quantities you require . . . as fast as you want them . . . we apolo- 
gize, and hope that demand and supply will soon again be equal. 
“Something’s happening here” . . . so don’t fail to keep in touch 
with your Gilbert merchant for the best service on business writing 
paper requirements. Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 


GILBERT(Q\24¢- 


New-Cotton-Fibre-Content New-Cotton-Fibre-Content 


Dispatch Onionskin . .. . 26% Old Ironsides Ledger. .. 75 Dispatch Safety 


Dauntiess Ledger % Gilbert Safety Bond 
Arrowhead Safety (Suiphite 


GILBERT INDEX BRISTOLS ——P#*Pateh Ledger 


New-Cotton- Fibre-Content 


Dauntless index 50 Also Fine New-Cotton-Fibre-C. t 
Dispatch Index 25% Papers to Meet Special Requirements 


New-Cotton. Fibre 


GILBERT BONDS GILBERT ONIONSKINS GILBERT LEDGERS GILBERT SAFETY PAPERS 
New -Cotton-Fibre-Content 
Dreadnaught Parchment 100% White Cloud Onionskin . . 75% Dreadnaught Linen Ledger 100% 
or, 


Content 


@ MISCELLANEOUS GILBERT PRODUCTS © 


Dreadnaught Index . . . 100% Dispatch Manuscript Cover . 2% New-Cotton-Fibre-Content 
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he addition of new plant and equip- 
nent. Nelson made it abundantly plain 
hat the textile industry is included in 
he ban on nondefense construction. 
0 Nylon-Yarn Capacity — Nylon evi- 
lently will prove an exception to this 
eneral policy. Du Pont has announced 
ylans for a 25% increase in nylon-yarn 
apacity, via a 50% stepup in produc- 
ion at the original Seaford, Del., nylon 
plant. 

It is a sure thing, however, that if 

military demand for textiles expands 
much in 1942 and later (the betting in 
Washington is that it will), it will be at 
the expense of the civilian consumer. 
I'extile men who asked Nelson to show 
a way out got his standard answer, 
“Simplification”’—of line, design, opera- 
tion, everything. 
e With Misgivings — Across-the-table 
talk showed that, for the most part, the 
trade will accept this cure-all with grave 
misgivings. 

Nelson joined with other speakers— 
Harriet Elliott, head of OPA’s Consum- 
ers Division and Fessenden S. Blanch- 
ard, textile consultant in OPM-—in 
pointing up the importance of informa- 
tive labeling (long a pet project of the 
Consumer-Retailer Council), to protect 
the consumer against the “hidden” 
price increases which may come with 
simplification and substitution. A few 
big names in textiles already have 
adopted informative labels. Chatham 
Manufacturing Co. (blankets), Pacific 
Mills, and Sears, Roebuck use labels ap- 
proved by the Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil. In general, however, the trade has 
been extremely leery of labeling. 

@ Warning Note—One speaker, Miss 


Elliott, at least hinted that if labels 
were not adopted voluntarily there 
might be some unpleasant — conse- 


quences. Notably, she said that a short- 
age of time kept her from disclosing the 
names of several manufacturers who had 
tried to “put one over” on consumers 
by not disclosing changes in quality. 

Although Nelson was, as usual, care- 

ful to point out that simplification is 
not synonymous with standardization, 
he stated that informative labeling 
(which, as an old Sears, Roebuck em- 
plovee, he strongly favors) should in- 
clude passing along “understandable 
quality standards” to the consumer. 
e Basis for Labeling—Blanchard, who 
went to OPM from Pacific Mills, was 
even more specific. He said that, to be 
effective, informative labels must be 
based on four things: (1) accepted qual- 
ity standards, (2) accepted terminology 
to express these standards, (3) voluntary 
or government action to see that this 
terminology is not misused, (4) educa- 
tion of the public to understand this 
terminology. 

Thus, although Washington appar- 
ently is wary of saying too much just 
yet, standardization is implicit in much 
of the planning that is now going on. 
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Uneasy Bedding 


Makers of mattresses see 
difficult days ahead unless price 
and material problems can be 
solved. Campaign is mapped. 


The bedding industry officially in- 

cludes manufacturers of mattresses, bed- 
springs, pillows, studio couches, and 
metal beds. But when all of these in- 
terests get together, as they did last 
week at Chicago for the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Bed- 
ding Manufacturers, the manufacturers 
of mattresses and springs overshadow 
the rest. 
e Topics of Concern—Bedding men to- 
day have three topics of major concern: 
(1) Leon Henderson’s recent “request” 
that they freeze prices at Nov. 1, 1941, 
levels; (2) the shortage of cotton linters 
for making mattresses; and, (3) the 
problem of finding materials unless 
somebody gives them some priority rat- 
ings or allocations pretty soon. 

As evidence of their worry, during the 
convention week most of them signed 
up to pay a small percentage of total 
sales as their contribution to their Na- 
tional Emergency Fund. This fund will 
be used to buy national advertising, 
open a Washington office, and take 
other steps that they hope may lead 
them out of their present uncertainties. 


TOUGH PACKAGE 


Both Navy and Red Cross observers 
were on hand at the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Navy Yard last week to watch 
experiments in which packaged blood 
plasma units were dropped from 
planes—to test the suitability of this 
type of delivery to disaster-stricken 
areas, or isolated units of the Army 
and Navy accessible only by air. Three 


e@ Henderson and Simmons—| Re 
derson price letter is much 
sort of polite request that the : 
industry ignored successfully 
mer (BW-—Jul.12’41,pl4). B 
have changed. On the same 
OPA released the bedding lett« 
cially patted on the head the S 
Co., largest unit in the ind 
cancelling at OPA’s request a 1 : 
price increase in its Beautyr it. 
tresses, biggest-selling United Stat 
bedding item. 

The inescapable inference was *)\\:t jf 
big Mattress Maker Simmons t 
ders from Henderson, the little : 
makers had better do likewis« 
week, the manufacturers, duly im, 
were wondering how they coul 
tinue to sell at Nov. 1 prices whi sts 
of their raw materials continue t 
unimpeded. One concession was 
coming. Henderson permitted six 
ufacturers to raise $39.50 
by $1. 
e Linters and Prices—The linters prob. 
lem ties directly into prices, because an 
innerspring mattress requires 36 |b. of 
filling, a plain cotton mattress 50 t 
Ib. Linters is the fuzz left on th« 
tonseed in ginning, later removed b 
oil mill. It used to sell around 44¢ per 
lb. for mattress grades. Now 80 if 
all linters is allocated to the four maker 
of chemical cotton for explosives, and 
the price is up to 114¢. 

The 20% left for all civilian uses ; 
not enough to stuff the normal outp) 


th- 
ldN- 


matt Ses 


>. 


bundles—each with an 8-ft. parachute 
—were dropped to the ground (lett); 
each consisted of plasma in a glass 
container, a bottle of distilled water, 
and instruments all packed inside a 
Metal Edge box. Everything was 


tact when the packages were picked 
Three other packages, 


up (right). 
sheathed in Goodyear Pliofilm eivel 


opes, were dropped in the Delaware 


River and recovered unharmed. 
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for the really important developments 
in physical testing methods and equipment 


S 


a builders of many of the 
machines which are now standard 
equipment for testing soils, asphalt, 
concrete, wood and metals; producers 


of the accepted testing machine for the 


cement and concrete industry; and de- 
velopers of the high magnification 
stress-strain recorder, Baldwin South- 


wark has contributed materially to 


the advancement of physical testing. 
Our present line includes a wide 
variety of physical testing machines 


and instruments for both static and 


aldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp. - The Whitcomb Locomotive Company - The Midvale C -& 


CONCRET 


*- 


dynamic strain measurement and 
stress analysis. 


But our work is not done—develop- 


ment will continue. With the coopera- 
tion of Industry we are applying to the 


development of testing equipment the 


The SOUTH- 
WARK-TATE- 
EMERY, 
America’s fastest 
selling physical 
testing machine. 


knowledge acquired by our organiza- 
tion through long years of experience 


in the materials testing field. 


Baldwin Southwark Division, The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia; Pacific Coast Representative, The 
Pelton Water Wheel Co., San Francisco. 


WRITE 

TODAY 
FOR 

BULLETIN 
107 


. GROUP 
And iron 


BACK TO $1-A-YEAR 


Charles E. Adams, new chief of 
OPM’s Iron and Steel Branch, is a 
veteran $]-a-year-man. Between times 
he’s chairman of the board of Air Re- 
duction Co., U.S. Industrial Alcohol 
Co., and half a dozen others. During 
Stettinius’s tenure as OPM’s Director 
of Priorities, Mr. Adams was his per- 
sonnel manager and_ trouble-shooter 
extraordinary. In the early days of the 
defense program he was special con- 
sultant to the Industrial Materials Di- 
vision of the National Defense Advi- 
sory Commission. Back in 1934 he was 
a division administrator of NRA. The 
recent resignation of A. D. White- 
side from OPM’s Steel Branch left a 
pair of shoes that were hard to fill, but 
OPM officials were patting them- 
selves on the back this week because 
they had prevailed on Mr. Adams to 
come back to the fray. 


of mattresses, disregarding all other pos- 
sible users of linters. Some odds and 
ends of cotton waste can be used, but 
in general a lack of linters forces the 
bedding factory to use staple cotton, of 
which there is plenty—at 21¢ to 22¢. 
@ Cost of Filling—The machines that 
felt the filling into batts can handle 
only two-thirds as much cotton as lin- 
ters. If a manufacturer can get linters 
today, it costs him $2.50 more for fill- 
ing an innerspring mattress than before 
munitions began competing for his raw 
material. But if he has to use cotton, 
this boosts his raw materials by another 
$3.50, plus his added cost of felting. 
This encourages using the available 
linters for innerspring mattresses, to pro- 
duce more dollars’ worth of salable mer- 
chandise. Also, the high price of filling 
has closed most of the price gap; the in- 
nerspring mattress is today barely more 
expensive than the cotton mattress. 
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@ Texas Firms Aided— Ihe only bedding 
manufacturers who have had worth- 
while help from priorities have been a 
couple of big Texas firms that got most 
of the military orders. There is little 
prospect of priority relief for other man- 
ufacturers unless the uniformed forces 
are greatly increased. Since July of 1940, 
military orders have taken more than 
3,000,000 mattresses, 3,000,000 pillows, 
and 1,875,000 cots. 

Companies lacking military orders 

have no official recognition from OPM. 
Despite being ignored, they went along 
happily for the first half of 1941. Sales 
climbed and materials, except linters, 
seemed plentiful. By midsummer, how- 
ever, first came a shortage of spring 
wire, followed by other steel needs. Best 
feathers, formerly obtained from Mid- 
dle Europe, are no more. Right now, 
ticking shipments are beginning to be 
slow. Brief shutdowns for want of ma- 
terials have hit almost every factory, 
and everybody knows it will get worse 
before it gets better. 
e Industry’s Makeup—The industry is 
composed of perhaps 1,200 units, most 
of them small and financially insecure. 
Head and shoulders above everybody 
else is Simmons, which has nine fac- 
tories, 64 warehouses, and the only truly 
national distribution. Simmons climbed 
to its present eminence by promoting a 
$39.50 innerspring product while com- 
petition was still in the jungles of price- 
cutting and quality-cutting down around 
$12. Most of the industry still lives 
thus, but a trend has definitely set in 
toward stabilized, nationally advertised 
goods. 

Second in size, by a long distance, is 

Burton-Dixie Corp., with seven factories 
and almost national coverage. B-D also 
is the biggest maker of pillows. 
e National Groups—Of major impor- 
tance are several national groups of man- 
ufacturers independently owned but tied 
together by a patent licensing arrange- 
ment from a maker of parts, or in a 
straight production cooperative. Of 
these, the best known—each with a 
national brand—are Spring-Air, Serta, 
Sealy, Palmer, and Triple Cushion. 

The advertising groups press sales of 
upper-level brands, though some of them 
also make cheap mattresses under off- 
brand labels for price competition. Dis- 
tribution is through furniture stores, de- 
partment stores, and mail-order houses. 
e Specialized Selling—Long-pull profit 
hope of the industry is to induce dealers 
to recognize that bedding is too profit- 
able to bury in a furniture department, 
but should be set up and merchandized 
as a separate department with specialist 
salesmen. When this is intelligently 
done, experience indicates that shady 
price-comparison selling fades, profits in- 
crease, and everybody is better off—most 
of all, the consumer who ceases buying 
junk goods in the happy belief she is 
getting a bargain. 


Bauble Business 


Christmas tree gewgaws 
formerly imported, now nell 
duced by several U.S. firms. Pinch 
of priorities expected in 1942 


In a flush year, when there |, plent 
of good cheer for the holiday se: .on ang 
enough coin of the realm to back it up 
American householders invest i: an ag. 
gregate of something like 120,(:)0,009 
colored glass balls and sundry glass gew 
gaws—bells, lanterns, cones, reflector 
(known collectively to the trade 
“fancies” )—to bedeck their Christmas 
trees. Estimates of the cash outlay fo, 
such items run from $3,000,000 to $4. 
000,000, which works out to an gy. 
erage retail price of approximately 3¢ 
per ball. 

@ Decline of Imports—Up to the be 
ginning of the war, this country im. 
ported virtually all its Christmas-tree 
finery, mostly from Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. Lower labor cost; 
abroad made weird and_ wonderful 


PAYING FOR RAILROAD 
WAGE BOOSTS 


Consumers eventually will pay 
for much of the increased ail- 
road wages recently agreed to by 
carrier management and unions 
(BW—Dec.6’41,p96). To offset 
the higher costs, roads want 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
approval of passenger and freight 
tate increases which would average 
about 10%. 

The ICC is understood to be 
willing to approve such boosts, 
but would conduct hearings last- 
ing about 60 to 90 days. ‘The 
President’s Emergency Fact-Find- 
ing Board made the wage-increase 
recommendations on the “‘assump- 
,tion” that the higher rates would 
be granted. And higher shipping 
costs would result in higher whole- 
sale and retail prices. 

With this in mind, Price Ad 
ministrator Leon Henderson this 
week disclosed that the Office of 
Price Administration is consider 
ing jacking up its price ceilings 
The OPA would prefer selective 
boosts in rates of selected com 
modities to a flat increase in 
freight rates. 

Solvency of only a few carriers 
will be seriously threatened by the 
larger payrolls. The Reconstruc 
tion Finance Corp. likely will 
grant loans to carry these through 
the critical period. 


— 
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The pipe that 


cant keep a secret... 


HIS ginger ale maker is as finicky as a New 

England housewife. ( Perhaps that is why he 
makes one of the East’s best selling ginger ales.) 
“I want pipe I can see through,” he said, “so I 
know it’s clean. Pipe that can’t alter the flavor 
of my product any more than the glass bottles 
itis sold in. Darn it, I want glass pipe!” 


Glass pipelines, furnished by Corning, are a 


familiar sight in food and chemical plants. 
Sturdy and strong. Proof against heat and cold, 
resistant to acids and alkalies. They keep no 


“secrets”... a glance tells the story of flow and 


color, locates any obstacles or foreign matter. 
Interesting? Yes. And at the same time it’s a 
good example of how Corning with its immense 
knowledge of glass, is able to develop new ways 
in which this relatively plentiful material can 
be used to replace metals that are in demand 
for defense. 

This is no time to think of glass in narrow old- 
fashioned terms. In many instances it can 
out-perform metals, do an important job 

better and at lower cost. In any case it 


does no harm to find out! If you believe 


glass can be used to improve your product 


increase operating efficiency, why not 


today ? Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. 
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By Georgia Engelhard, 


“In my business 
you make only 
one rope mistake” 


America’s 


Outstanding Girl Mountain Climber 


“suips COUNT. And when 
you're hanging over the 
ragged edge of nothing, it’s 
too late to begin making 
resolutions about buying 
better ropes. 

“PLL NEVER FORGET an experience | 
had in the Canadian Rockies several 
seasons ago... . 

“WE HAD REACHED a difficult spot, 
1000 feet up on Mt. Marpole, with an ab- 
rupt rocky cliff to be scaled and a 600- 
foot drop to oblivion directly beneath. 

“MY GUIDE was on the pinnacle, coil- 
ing the slack rope between us, as I 
crawled upward. Just as I neared the 
peak my foot slipped and I went hur- 
tling off into space. 

“FRIGHTENED? | was terrified! Moun- 
tain climbers have confidence in their 
ropes, of course, because we use all- 
Manila . . . the safest, strongest and 
toughest rope made. But when you're 
falling, you think only of the dangers. 
Will those jagged rocks sever the rope? 
Will it snap under the strain when I 
reach the end of the slack? And pity my 
hapless guide if he isn’t braced properly 
against the sudden shock of my fall. 

“| WAS NEARING the end of my rope. 
And that was no figure of speech! 


“WHAT HAPPENED? | he rope held and 
I fell only 25 feet. Damage . . . one 
broken finger. Thanks to Plymouth 
Rope, I’m here to tell the tale. 

“ACTUALLY, mountain climbing is 
safer than crossing Fifth Avenue, with 
the ‘Rope You Can Trust.’ “ 


THANK YOU, MISS ENGELHARD. One 
reason why we are the world’s largest 
maker of cordage is because informed 
rope users, like you, specify the “Rope 
You Can Trust.” 

Ropes used in mountain climbing 
are not always special ropes made just 
for that purpose. Renowned climbers 
the world over rely on regular Plym- 
outh “Ship Brand” Manila* to take 
them safely up the most hazardous 
mountains. And, like Miss Engelhard, 
they all say it’s less dangerous than 
crossing a busy thoroughfare. Plymouth 
Cordage Company, North Plymouth, 
Massachusetts; and Welland, Ontario. 

. . . 
*Government priorities require the manu- 
facture and sale of an “emergency grade” 
of rope for certain specified uses. This 
“50/50 Brand,” as made by Plymouth, 
contains the maximum amount of 
Manila fiber allowable under the law. 
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| shapes, frostings, and decor 

sible. U.S. imports of Chri 

ornaments in 1937 had a tot 

over $1,250,000, of which a) 

was accounted for by Ger 

Czechoslovakia. (Tripling the 
to allow for tariffs and mark 
an approximation of retail \ 

1940, imports dropped to 

and Japan, instead of Germ 
the principal supplier. 

All of which might have let 
Christmas trees sadly denu 
for the Corning Glass ‘Works 
began quietly investigating th 
bilities of the Christmas ornam« 
ness several years back. The 
moved cautiously for two reas: 
Corning is a specialist in made-t: 
precision jobs—such as the 20} 
flector for the Mt. Palomar te] 
bulbs for electric lights, scientit 
struments, and complex engin 
equipment; (2) Christmas orn 
are not productive of a high pe 
profit, and so Corning wanted 
certain of a volume market. 

@ Machines Used—Late in 1939, ( 

ing produced its first Christmas 
ments, using, instead of the hand 
employed abroad, the same _ basi 
chines that make its electric light b 
and supplementing them with other ma 
chines which colored, decorated, and 
trimmed. During the following year, 
Corning was able to turn out 40, 
000,000 ornaments for Christmas, 194! 
Reliable estimates are that the Wells 
boro, Pa., ornament plant has doubled 
this production in 1941. 

Corning’s ormaments—now | distrib 

uted by virtually all the big variety and 
mail-order chains—retail between 2-fo1 
5¢ and 10¢ apiece. From_ that, 
may be deduced that they are stricth 
an assembly-line proposition, with nonc 
of the fancy frillery which often char 
acterized the European product. Hand 
decorated ornaments are now made in 
this country, however, by such produc 
ers as Marks Bros., Boston; K.&W. Glass 
Works, North Bergen, N. J.; and U.S 
Glass Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. 
e Plastic Ornaments—The U. S. likewise 
is coming into its own with plastic 
Christmas tree ornaments—notably, 
those made of nonflammable cellulose 
acetate. Freeman, ‘Taylor & Stanley ot 
New York is distributing several million 
balls manufactured from cellulose ace- 
tate powder, which are blown by a 
process similar to that used in making 
glass ornaments and are competitive on 
a price basis. Woolworth, Kresge’s, and 
other variety chains are stocking them 
across the country. 

The New York display firm of J. M. 
Gordon & Co. makes fluorescent orna 
ments of Celluloid Corp.’s Lumamth, 
treated with special dyes to give a double 
pigmentation. The distribution of these 
is limited so far to a few big depart: 
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ment stores east of the Mississippi River. 
e From 5¢ to $1.50—Retail prices range 
from 5¢ for a simple icicle to $1.50 tor 
an caborate encrusted ball, six inches in 
diameter. Best effects with fluorescent 
ornaments can be obtained by using 


them with “black lighting” units (near | 
ultra violet light). ‘These are now made | 


by General Electric, Westinghouse, and 
others, and distributed by Gordon along 


with the “Fluor-Glo” ornaments. ‘The | 
hitch for most families will be that a | 


complete 100 watt black-lighting unit 
costs about $30. 

Makers of plastic ornaments figure 

wryly that they had better make the 
most of this Christmas. OPM’s ban on 
cellophane and other cellulose materials 
(BW —Nov.15’41,p34) makes it unlikely 
that they will enjoy another soon. Most 
of them figure, however, on having small 
stocks available for next year. OPM’s 
order allowed 60-days’ grace for using 
up cellulose on hand, and since produc- 
tion for another Christmas customarily 
gets under way well before the holiday 
at hand has been celebrated, manufac- 
turers are now putting aside something 
for 1942. 
e Forehandedness—The ornament in- 
dustry’s forehandedness in the matter 
of production accounts for the liberal 
supply of tinsel, tinfoil, and metal re- 
flectors now in stock. Priority-squeezed 
manufacturers have revamped their for- 
mulae to make lead the major com- 
ponent of foil and reduce the use of 
aluminum and tin. Consequently there 
is a chance that OPM may release the 
small amounts of strategic metals now 
needed. 

If Washington gets tough, however, 
not only makers of tinsel and tinfoil, 
but even manufacturers of metallic 
papers, which require only minute quan- 
tities of powdered metal, will be out of 
the Christmas ornament business. Since 
shredded cellophane is now banned, the 
U.S. may go back to stringing cran- 
berries and popcorn balls come 1942. 


AlmondHeadache 


California crop runs only 
25% of normal. Prices double, 
but return to growers is not 
enough to cover costs. 


When the kids bite into their choco- 
late almond bars this Christmas, they'll 
probably discover that the almonds are 
not whole, as usual, but have been split 
in half. And when housewives buy 
almonds for Christmas dinner they’ il 
find prices about double what they were 
last vear. 

* “Unusual Weather’—That’s because 
California experienced “unusual’’ rains 


‘ist winter and almond trees developed | 
what's called “sour sap” from too much | 
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Split-second Expert 
learns a 
new Trick 


When it comes to Time Studies, 
my boss, Mr. McNab, is a wizard! 
Our first big defense order put us 
right on the spot—we had to get 
jobs out faster than ever before. 
It was up to Mr. McNab to iron 
out the production kinks, 


He slaved till all hours, night after 
night, analyzing and reporting Time 
Studies of every operation. (I KNOW 
—because I had to take his dicta- 
tion!) But he did speed up the as- 
sembly lines—and kept them rolling 
smoothly, too. 


One morning J spoke up: ““Mr. McNab, 
you save the shop many hours... how 
about making a time study of our own 
job? If I were free to transcribe and do 
other work for you while you were dicta- 
ting, we’d both save precious hours. My 
girl friend’s boss has a Dictaphone...” 


y= 
Mr. McNab is quick to get an idea 
He got a Dictaphone for himself. 
Now I protect him from phone calls 
and visitors while he dictates. I can 
keep right on typing and filing, in- 
stead of dropping everything when 
he buzzes. We get twice as much done! 


When the rest of the executives saw 
the Dictaphone method in operation, 
it didn’t require a Time Study to 
convince them. Now they all have 
Dictaphones. And work flows smoothly 
throughout the entire organization — 
in the office as well as the plant. 


Dictaphone enables busy executives to break the outmoded traditions of 
time-wasting two-person dictation. All over the yY this d dictating 
machine is helping industry and business keep gane with today's extra- 
ordinary demands for high speed, vital def Pp 


~----= DICTAPHONE------ 


Bw-i2-41 ¢§ 
Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 1 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp., Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
5 Please send me free copy of ‘‘Business Expects Every Man To I 
© His Duty.” ') 
Cj I should like to try Dictaphone in my own office without cost 
or obligation. 


The word DICTAPHONK is the ‘Registered Trade- Mark of Dictaphone © 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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Isthere ¢ 
Yes. cor 
for indt 


Never before have we been asked so many questions by Man 

agement-men, and these three facts would seem to explain them ‘."" 
of the I 

growing executive interest in fluorescent lighting equipment foul 


We thir 

diced. \ 

1 The many exaggerated claims being made about fluorescent light. — 
ing and equipment in general. pin 
better tl 
9. The greater cost of fluorescent over filament equipment, making opinion: 
lighting today a major purchase. 7 

3 The extreme importance of higher illumination in the National “he 
e tinuous V 
Defense Effort. IVANH 


tems ha 


How mai 


It seems timely, therefore, to ask and answer the more frequenti™ ow: 1: 


are in u 


questions in this Report to Executives. In what | 


In armo 
tories 0 


What kis 


Prompt 

: \ deliveri: 
~ » i ules as 

Our Miller-I 


to make this Report are well known to your elec- 


What ab 
trical contractor or plant electrical men, and perhaps to you as well. For good We like 
lighting has been the bread-and-butter of The Miller Company for 97 years. We — 
began the manufacture of lighting equipment (oil lamps), 35 years before Edison Are you | 
perfected the first incandescent lamp. We have pioneered many lighting develop- — Si 
ments—both filament and fluorescent. Our engineering reputation is sound. We + 


have never been a party either to shoddy merchandise or high pressure promo- 
tions. All this is meant—not as a boast, but rather to show that we speak from 


substance and fact, and not from superficial fancy . . . If you accept our good 


faith and acknowledge our qualifications, you will find the information herein 


very much in your own interests, now or in the future. 
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isthere any one best kind of industrial lighting? 
Yes. continuous-row lighting is proclaimed “the new standard 
for industry” by no less an authority than W. C. Brown, 
executive engineer of the General Electric Co. and president 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 


Isthere any one best continuous-row lighting system? 
We think so, quickly admitting that we are somewhat preju- 
diced. We think IVANHOE “50 FOOT CANDLER” e “100 
FOOT CANDLER” e and MILLER TROFFERS Continuous 
Vireway FLUORESCENT LIGHTING SYSTEMS §$are 
measurably better than their closest rival and tremendously 
better than run-of-the-market equipment. And this is fact. not 
opinion: the Ivanhoe System was the original Continuous- 
Row Lighting System and is today the only Proven and Guar- 
anteed Fluorescent Lighting System! 


When were the first installations of IVANHOE Con- 

tinvous Wireway Fluorescent Lighting Systems made? 
IVANHOE Continuous Wireway Fluorescent Lighting Sys- 
tems have been in use since January 1940. 


How many installations have been made? 
Over 135 miles of IVANHOE Fluorescent Lighting Systems 
are in use. Yes, this kind of lighting is measured in miles! 


In what kinds of plants? 
In armories, arsenals, airplane and parts plants, in the fac- 
tories of direct defense suppliers. 


What kind of deliveries are you making? 
Prompt—with superlative service. We have been able to keep 
deliveries moving smoothly, fast and ahead of building sched- 
ules as a rule. And no major installation goes in without a 
Miller-Ivanhoe engineer on the job. 


What about priorities? 


We like yourself are dependent on material allocation in the 
conduct of our business. We are cooperating to the fullest 
extent of our ability with the defense program. 


Are you biased in favor of fluorescent? 

No, certainly not. Miller offers a complete line of fluorescent 
and filament lighting equipment for every commercial and 
industrial lighting need—metal reflectors, lighting glassware, 
fixtures, hangers and fittings. 


oe 


HE MILLER COMPANY 


ER 
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What is the significance, if any, of the names “50 
FOOT CANDLER” and “100 FOOT CANDLER’’? 
The “50 FOOT CANDLER” using 40 watt Mazda F lamps is 
designed to provide a minimum of 50 foot candles of illumina- 
tion, and the “100 FOOT CANDLER” using 100 watt Mazda F 
lamps, a minimum of 100 foot candles when mounted and 
spaced on centers prevailing in the average plant. 
Are IVANHOE “50 FOOT CANDLER” and “100 FOOT 
CANDLER” priced low, or medium, or high? 
A direct comparison of “fixture cost” is not possible because 
these units are more than a “fixture” for they provide a com- 
plete lighting system, wireway channels, auxiliaries, wire and 
reflectors, making possible savings of from 30 to 50% in the 
cost of installation. 
Are the “50 FOOT CANDLERS” and “100 FOOT 
CANDLERS” suitable for lighting offices, drafting 
rooms and similar interiors? 
They are, but MILLER TROFFERS, Continuous Recessed 
Fluorescent Lighting System, are recommended for use with 
acoustical or other hung ceiling constructions. Proven and 
guaranteed, they, too, are providing better light and increased 
worker efficiency for many progressive organizations. More 
than 25 miles of MILLER TROFFERS are in service today. 
Any “bugs” to be eliminated from these 3 fluorescent 
lighting systems? 
No, they are guaranteed and proven . . . proven by more than 
two years’ intensive service in manufacturing and defense 
plants of all kinds. 
What do you mean “Guaranteed”? 
With each fixture comprising either of these 3 lighting sys- 
tems, The Miller Company gives a written guarantee backed 
by 97 years of specialization in lighting equipment. 


Have you any actual figures on increased production 

under IVANHOE “50 FOOT CANDLERS”’? 
Invariably increased production and better production are 
obvious. In one group of textile mills where accurate records 
were kept, IVANHOE “50 FOOT CANDLERS” are credited 
with (1) Increase in weaving efficiency from 81% to 84%, 
with a decrease of 22% in mending costs; (2) Increase of 
weaving efficiency from 83% to 87.7% with a decrease of 
25% in mending costs. 


What about maintenance? 
Simple in the extreme. The porcelain-enameled reflectors are 
removable and easy to clean. 


What of the future? 
Should you want to rearrange your machinery or do entirely 
different kind of work in your plant, you can do so with the 
Miller Lighting System. And ... should you want more illu- 
mination, you can get up to 45% more without new fixtures. 
We call that “allowance for future lighting needs.” 

How do we go about getting one or more of our 

plants lighted with your proven and guaranteed 

Fluorescent Lighting System? 

Have your secretary write for complete, informative litetature 

and have your Right Hand Man get in touch with us in 

Meriden—by mail, by telegraph, or by telephone. 


water. As D. R. Bailey, general mana product 
of the California Almond Gros es. fF. talent. 
FARM PRODUCTS AND PRICE CONTROL| ‘ivnse‘eplins, “ciate SoM es 
unique in the annals of the ind str, ;, showing 
The price control bill as passed by the house November 28th (BW-Dec.6'41, p17) sulted in lack of pollination, poor ae 
permits the price administration to fix maximum prices on farm products, but no drainage, and fungus condition WSin builder 
ceiling - - -_ lower ay the 9 the + oper three se yo the lightest crop in many year : employ 
See eea en de na! <n Oe eres Gee grovalling en Out. Almond meats are selling wholesale » ing 9 
1, 1941; (3) the average price for the period -July 1, 1919—June 30, 1929. around 90¢ to $1 a Ib. Sg effort, 
above pre-Christmas prices last \ «ir, [), winter 
state these thoes bare tn each eveteunchen { CLEEEEED 110% of parity®, Nov. 15, 1941 shelled almonds have doubled pric ag 
ho invent pessbie celia teas cectd be market price, Oct. 1, 1941 (estimated) too, and are running about 40¢ to 5(, ae 
established lor the product cited ERSEESESAY average market price; 1919-1929 a lb. Some retailers are selling ther jy in ¢ 0 
6-oz. and 12-0z. packages, instead of thy 000,0 
HE octucl price, Nov. 15, 1941 usual pound, to lure thrifty housew; every V 
into buying the nuts. : lhe 
@ Small Crop—The crop this year wa to com 
only 25% of normal. Production jj) as typ! 
WHEAT run about 5,000 tons this year, coy. in the 
Gans per bushel PERK eee % pared with 10,200 tons last year ang to thei 
19,200 in 1939. No tonnage was cared why t 
over from previous crops. Result is that trucks 
supplies were less than 20% of the nose d 
amount necessary to meet domestic de 
mand, and the crop quickly moved int 
CORN —_e re a nod a many outlets w Bu: 
(cents per bushel) x rererereretetetet Wrereretetetetatetet , 
. filled. 
Incidentally, growers’ income from al- 
monds this year will fall about 50 equil 
short of the revenue needed to pay fer- 
tilizing, spraying, cultivating, orchar Seek 
OATS heating, harvesting, and hauling costs, , 
fens per wusnel) RRR : as the exchange explains. But higher 1 on 
turns per ton (average $625 compared M 
with $324 last year) are partially offset. sae: 
ting the condition. Pees 
@ New Machines—The Almond Grow- they | 
Ba dema: 
COTTON ers Exchange, one of the most successful 
Gust ow gang marketing co-ops in California, figured = 
out early in the season that many adjust ployn 
ments would be necessary in traditional -_ - 
merchandising methods. One of the 1 
most important was development Of two . T | 
w machines now being manufactured in si 4 
inate COk the co-op’s own plant at Sacrament mp oe 
One splits almonds along the natural Gag 
J seam; the other halves them lengthwise. sth ” 
40 They were necessary because one char- at 
acteristic of the 1941 short crop is that — 
- —}s.20 kernels are oversize, many of them s0 city ‘ 
BEEF CATTLE PXYXXO ASA AAAS 9.27 large as to cause breakage ‘of candy bes 16.4 
Kents per Pownd) OOS IS kK OC RT 6.92 as they pass th rough the wrapping ma- obi 
A AM chines. The two new machines, there- re ny 
0 . r r . 2 fore, solved a problem that might have ar 
been a serious handicap in the market- the 
; : 1€ 
: ad 20 ing of the fantastic 1941 almond crop theit 
with 
SESS SOOO p. HARVESTER EXPLAINS that 
International Harvester Co. last week tors 
started showing its new defense talk- thei 
ing movie to an audience that during tivel 
this winter will aggregate at least 2- peak 
000,000 customers and 200,000 em- ber) 
ployees and their relatives. The film 1s a eH 
two-reeler and covers all of the com- cam 
pany’s defense manufacturing opera as 
tions both on special ordnance items only 
and civilian or modified civilian prod- far 
* Purchasing power of the form dollor, based on 1910-14 ratios ucts for the armed forces. To build up hab 
between prices received and prices peid (including woges, etc.). the program to a real show, the com- mal 
Bate & 6 Segme of Agee © susiness weex pany also exhibits a couple of one-reel ies 
pictures dealing with the companys ate 
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roducts and ropes in local amateur | 
talent. Last week 6,000 workers and 
their families at Ft. Wayne saw four | 
showings, and 3,000 at Richmond, Ind. | 

Besides using the film as a morale | 
builder to give approximately 60,000 | 
employees in the U.S. an understand- 
ing of the company’s total defense | 
effort, it will be shown at all of this 
winter's “power-farming — entertain- 
ments”—programs that are held annu- 
ally during the slack farming season | 
in every dealer town. More than 2,- 
000,000 farmers are thus entertained | 
every winter. 
The company is counting on the film | 
to convince country folks that industry, | 
as typified by Harvester, is not slacking | 
in the defense program, and to explain | 
to them in advance of the occurrence, 
why they may not get deliveries of 
trucks and farm machinery right on the | 
nose during the coming year. 


Bus Jam 


Wartime job is overtaxing 
equipment, bus operators say. 
Seek relaxation of limitations 
on new equipment. 


Motor-bus operators in both local | 
transit and intercity services report that | 
they are being swamped by the rising | 
demand for transportation, notably in 
connection with the increases in em- | 
ployment in defense plants. ‘Today they 
are convinced that they face a critical 
situation unless limitations on bus man- 
ufacture are relaxed. 

e Trafic Gains—In the quarter ended 
Sept. 30, intercity bus carriers showed 
a gain of 28.5% in passenger revenues 
per mile of line, of 19.3% in passengers 
carried per bus, of 11.5% in number of 
buses owned. In the same period the 
city bus services reported a gain of 
16.47% in operating revenues, which is 
equivalent to a rise of 5.07% on a mile- 
of-line basis, while the number of reve- 
nue passengers carried went up 15.45%. 

To handle this volume of business 
the intercity carriers had 95.67% of 
their buses in service in September, 
with some of the larger carriers putting 
that figure up to over 98%. City opera- 
tors worked a little more than 85% of 
their equipment in September, a rela- 
tively low-trafic month for them (their 
peak period usually starting in Decem- 
ber). 
¢ Hard-Pushed Equipment—The motor 
carriers say that they have been able to 
meet increased traffic demands so far | 
only because they are using equipment | 
far beyond normal operating limits, re- | 
habilitating superannuated vehicles, at:d 
making the best use possible of such | 

| 


new buses as they have been able to get 
trom manufacturers. They add that this 
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The birth 
fa new Empire 


New York Central’s 
new, streamlined Empire State Express 
brings new glory to an old 
and honored name 


N 1891, when Lillian Russell was 

a name on every gay blade’s lips, 
the first Empire State Express made 
history for New York Central. It 
became the world’s fastest long- 
distance train—introduced a new 
mode of travel. 


Today, the new streamlined 
Empire is shattering tradition again. 
Passengers report an experience 


New York «+ Buffalo 


long to be remembered, talk glow- 
ingly of a new and glorious standard 
for daytime travel, new in comfort, 
new in luxury, new in its countless 
provisions for recreation and rest. 

The new Empire is now in daily 
service over America’s most beau- 
tiful and historic route along the 
Hudson River and through the 


Mohawk Valley. 


* Cleveland + Detroit 


All Seats Reserved 


EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS 


The Scenic Water Level Route 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


© Copper—Manufacture of certain cop- 
per items which was to have been for- 
bidden after Jan. 1, under Conservation 
Order M-9-c, will be permitted until 
Mar. 31 in the case of manufacturers 
who have inventories of partially fabri- 
cated copper that was on hand Dec. 1 
and is in a form useless for any other 
type of manufacture. The total used 
during the extension period may not be 
more than double the amount allowed 
for use in the Oct. 15-Dec. 31 period. 

Manufacturers using this privilege 
must file form PD-189 before Dec. 20. 
The amendment to M-9-c makes clear 
that restrictions on processing of copper 
do not apply to installation of a finished 
product for the ultimate consumer. It 
establishes List B of products which 
are exempt, insofar as copper is essen- 
tial to them, from restrictions of the 
order: principally certain heat exchang- 
ers, gas welding equipment, mining 
machinery, industrial measuring, record- 
ing and control instruments, blasting 
caps, and insecticides. 


© Refrigerators—Production quotas for 
January and February have been set at 
48% of base period output for Class 
A manufacturers, 60% for Class B, and 
70% for Class C. Two alternative base 
periods are offered. One is the average 
monthly production during the year end- 


ing June 30, 1941. To obtain the other, 
the manufacturer applies to total in- 
dustry production during this period the 
average percentage which his production 
bore to industry production during the 
three years ending June 30, 1941. 


@ Mines—Amendment of Order P-56 
covering supplies for mines provides the 
following ratings for mines affected by 
it: On application to OPM, the mine 
may use A-l-a for material to repair; 
A-l-c for material to avert a breakdown; 
A-3 to purchase most types of — 
ment (list incorporated in order) merely 
by endorsement of purchase orders; A-3 
to buy repair parts for listed equipment; 
A-8 to buy other equipment and repair, 
maintenance, and operating supplies. 
Order P-23, granting an A-3 rating to 
manufacturers of mining machinery, is 
not affected by the amendment. 


Ps 


@ Petroleum—Supply houses, including 
tool or equipment manufacturers, serv- 
ing the petroleum industry get a rating 
of A-8 on purchases of specified quan- 
tities of material under Order P-83. A 
supply house must make detailed appli- 
cation on PD-82A, setting forth previous 
shipments, inventories, and future re- 
quirements. The rating applies to ma- 
terials to be used in the production, re- 
fining, transportation or marketing of 
petroleum products, including natural 
gas. Material bought under P-83 may 
be delivered by the supply house only 
on priority-rated orders. 

OPM will shortly issue a general prior- 


ity rating to specified types of orders 
placed by the petroleum industry; mean- 
while, members of the industry must 
make individual application for ratings 
to be served on their supply houses. 


© Rail—Maximum price of relaying rail 
originating from Class I roads or terminal 
companies is set at $28 per ton, f.o.b. 
station on the selling line, by Price 
Schedule 46. Dealers may resell at $30 
f.o.b. shipping point. Rail sold “in 
track” or originating from other than 
Class I lines shall not have a higher price 
f.o.b. shipping point than $30 less rail 
freight from shipping point to the near- 
est of 19 basing points. Price need not 
be below $22 in any case. 

Buyers, other than consumers, of 
more than 100 tons of used rail must 
file with OPA an affidavit or a certifi- 
cate from an inspection bureau estimat- 
ing division between relaying, rerolling, 
and scrap rail. Prices on the latter two 
were set by Schedule 4. Sellers of more 
than 25 tons of relaying rail to a user 
must file with OPA a certificate or an 
affidavit from the buyer that the rail 
is of relaying quality. 

A separate schedule is established for 
reconditioning warehouses ranging from 
$2.25 cwt. for less than 5 tons to $1.60 
for more than 25. 


@ Rubber—Reasonableness of increases 
in the price of tire retreading camelback 
is being investigated by OPA. Mean- 
while, manufacturers have been asked 
not to increase prices further. Manu- 
facturers of rubber footwear have been 
asked by OPA not to increase prices 
further, and OPA is investigating recent 
increases. 


@ Waste—A campaign for increased col- 
lection of wastepaper, rags, scrap metal, 
and rubber, initiated by OPM’s Bureau 
of Conservation, starts this week in 
Maryland, will spread to eastern states 


@ Other Price Actions—Ceiling prices 
for western pine lumber are being dis- 
cussed with the industry by OPA... . 
Asphalt manufacturers are asked by OPA 
to hold contract open market sales dur- 
ing 1942 to the contract market prices 
as of Jan. 1, 1941. . . . OPA is con- 
sidering giving recognition, in Price 
Schedule 4, Scrap, to foundry grades of 
steel scrap because little or no scrap 
rail is available for foundry use. 


@ Other Priority Actions—Manufacture 
of Army half-track vehicles has been 
assigned an A-l-f in Order P-35, which 
is limited to material to be incorporated 
in the vehicle. . . . Limitations on pro- 
duction of truck trailers have been re- 
moved by amendment of Order L-l-a. 
Limits on bodies and cabs of medium 
trucks have also been removed, on the 
assumption that they will automatically 
be controlled by limits on chassis. 


situation can’t go on much 
transportation service can’t 
without layups for inspection 

my old buses won’t run fore: 

ife under proper maintenanc 

tions is figured at a million ; 
inter-city service, half that in |; 

ice where 50% of the schedule: 

spent in idling on account of stops ang 
starts for passengers and traffic cop. 
trols.) 

As the bus people see it, the future of 

their job of serving the defense plants 
and the army camps is up to those who 
hold the strings on the suppliers of ney 
buses, engines, axles, transmissions and 
the thousand-and-one parts they need. 
Shortages have hit them right and left. 
starting with aluminum and spreading 
into steel sheets and castings, copper, 
zinc, and other metals that are critical 
for defense—and critical for bus service. 
Last August 30, OPM put bus manufac. 
turers on an A-3 preference rating and 
imposed a limitation order based on bus 
production in the first six months of 
1941. 
@ Repair Parts Wanted—Operators tell 
OPM that their metal needs, even to 
build buses on an unlimited production 
basis, are not large. They point out 
that it is also vital that repair parts be 
available to keep existing fleets available 
for full utilization. At present suppliers 
have an A-3 rating for manufacturing 
such parts in the same volume as for the 
first six months of this year and operat- 
ing companies can invoke an A-10 rating 
in acquiring the parts. 

Bus production has never been large 
in comparison with other automotive 
manufacture. In 1940 bus builders de- 
livered 6,574 buses to the city and inter- 
city carriers. Deliveries of the larger bus 
makers for the first nine months of 
1941 show only 5,690 vehicles. Author- 
tative estimates by the publication, Bus 
Transportation, indicate that 59,500 
buses are needed to handle today’s traf. 
fic. According to the best available 
statistics, the industry now has a total 
of 54,000 buses. That leaves a shortage 
of 5,800. (Bus operators consider that 
at least 2% of their equipment must be 
available for emergency protection of 
schedules and that, if fleets are to be 
maintained at a fixed standard of me- 
chanical excellency, they had better fig- 
ure on 10% more being in the shop for 
reconditioning, painting or special re- 
pairs.) 

@ New Buses Are Different—The indus 
try is resigned to the fact that the new 
buses will look different and be made 
of materials far different from those of 
pre-war days. They'll have no aluminum 
and no bright work except for functional 
purposes. Steel is coming into greater 
use and the ingenuity of designers 1s 
being challenged to offset the increased 
weight of new materials. However, en- 
ines and air compressors will continue 
to be fitted with aluminum pistons. 
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THE WAR - ano BUSINESS ABROAD 


— 
No longer a matter of strictly 
foreign operations, the war this 
week came home to the American 
people. It was the focus of all 
activity in Washington (page 7); 
in securities and commodities 
markets its impact was direct and 
_ immediate (page 81); it dictated 
significant alterations in the pat- 
tern of labor policy (page 72); and 
it forced thoughtful consideration 
of the dozens of different ways in 
which normal procedures of busi- 
ness are likely to be radically al- 
tered—both 
(page 15) and over the longer pull 


in the near future 


(page 13). Because of the special 
consideration of the new conflict 
on the other pages of this issue, dis- 
cussion of the war outlook, which 
is a regular feature of this depart- 


ment, has been omitted this week. 


New British Draft 


As integral part of all-out 
industrial push, Britain plans 
to conscript all men up to 50, 
women up to 40. 


When Lord Beaverbrook declared a 
few weeks ago that Great Britain is now 
producing about 75% as much war ma- 
terial as the country is capable of pro- 
ducing (Britons say the United States 
has barely reached 20% of its capacity), 
it was a foregone conclusion that the 
production expert intended to do some- 
thing about England’s lagging output. 
¢ Expanded Draft—What that “some- 
thing” would be was announced two 
weeks ago when Prime Minister Church- 
ill told the House of Commons that 
government officials considered that the 
time had arrived when they must draft 
all men up to 50 and all women up to 
40 for service either in the armed forces 
or in industry. “The crisis of equip- 
ment is largely over,” declared the Prime 
Minister. “The crisis of man power and 
women power will dominate 1942.” 

Drastic as the move seems to most 
Americans, it was no surprise to the 
British, though it precipitated a heated 
debate in Parliament last week. Lady 
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Astor drew the session’s only laugh when 
she introduced the discussion with an 
acrid speech blaming all of the troubles 
of the world on the fact that men are in 
charge of it. The Labor Opposition 
stirred up a parliamentary storm when it 
raised a vigorous protest to further con- 
scription of manpower (men between 
the ages of 18 and 40 are already subject 
to call) without a simultaneous con- 
scription of property and wealth. But 
before the week was over it was plain 
that Britain is too determined to prepare 
for all-out war in 1942 to let this issue 
precipitate a cabinet crisis. 

Mechanics of the draft will remain 

the same. A long, official register classi- 
fies every trade according to its defense 
value. Men in essential trades are not 
called up for military service. But in a 
number of the most important indus- 
tries they are not allowed to shift at 
will from one job to another. 
@ 1,000,000 Women Needed—So far, 
only women between the ages of 18 and 
30 have had to register. Some of them 
have been assigned jobs in industry; 
others have gone into the auxiliary de- 
fense services. Nearly three weeks ago, 
Ermest Bevin, Minister of Labor, told 
the Commons that 1,000,000 married 
women were needed for either full time 
or part-time work in munitions fac- 
tories, to replace men needed for service 
at the front or to release unmarried 
women who can be organized into mo- 
vile labor corps for emergency service 
in any part of Britain. Part of this num- 
ber, at least, will be furnished by ex- 
tending the draft age limit to 40. — 

The British have been extremely criti- 

cal of the national registration program, 
particularly as it has applied to women. 
Women have registered as each class 
was called up but, because the authori- 
ties have been lenient in granting de- 
ferments, the plan so far has netted 
only a small portion of the labor power 
that had been anticipated. 
e Volunteers Have Helped—On the 
other hand, many women beyond the 
previous age limit have volunteered, so 
the issue was not pushed until last 
month, when cries for more aid to 
Russia and for the opening of a new 
front to divert the Axis started a fresh 
surge of activity. 


British women themselves have de- © 


manded that home service be put on a 
strict compulsory basis so that all will 
sacrifice equally. Each woman still has 
the right to choose whether she wishes 
to work on the labor front or join one 
of the auxiliary units of the fighting 
forces. 

© Cataloging the Nation—Since a year 
after the outbreak of the war, the Min- 
ister of Labor has held the authority 
under Britain’s Emergency Powers Act 


to order any individual in the country 
to perform amy defense job, wherever it 
may turn up. ‘The new draft is really a 
scheme to register and classify all indi 
viduals in the country so that they can 
be called to the jobs for which they are 
best fitted. It still leaves the door open 
for considerable voluntary action on th 
part of individuals if they act quickly 
But it warns the country that all-out 
war means ever greater sacrifices than 
have yet been made. 


Import Ceilings 
U.S. companies will find 
many problems in way Canadian 
price controls affect the job of 
selling goods across border. 


OTTAWA-—Important | implications 
for United States suppliers of the Cana 
dian market are contained in general 
rulings under which Canada’s price ccil 
ing will operate on imports. Canada 
will subsidize all essential imports of 
goods which are subject to the domestic 
price ceiling if this is necessary to fit 
them under the roof. However, shrewd 
Donald Gordon, head of Wartim« 
Prices and ‘Trade Board, is counting on 
U. S. exporters’ regard for the Canadian 
market (worth more than $700,000,000 
to them this year) to pare the cost of 
the subsidies. 

e Expected to Play Ball—Gordon docs 
not try to conceal his expectation that, 
where prices are rising below the border, 
U.S. manufacturers will think it worth 
while to make export price concessions 


TOUGH QUESTION 


Maxim Litvinov, new Soviet Ambas 
sador to the U.S. (BW—Nov.15 41, 
p28), arrived in Washington on the 
day war broke out last week to facc 
the one dominant question America 
wanted answered: Would Russia de 
clare war against Japan? 
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Air does many 
jobs more efficiently than any 
other means of power applica- 
tion. 


But many sources of air in 
industry today are outmoded, 
worn out, inefficient. A new, 
modern Wayne Air Compressor 
may save enough in power cost 
alone to pay for itself the first 
year. 


Ask for a Wayne Compressor 
engineer. Let us show you the 
amazing savings in operating 
cost with increased efficiency 
which we have accomplished for 
others. Write today for "Case 
History" folder. There's no ob- 
ligation incurred. 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


World's Largest Manufac- 
1891 turer of Gasoline Pumps 1941 
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to Canadian buyers so that the subsidy 
cost to the Canadian treasury will not 
be so high as to induce Canada to re- 
strict purchases. He has told Canadian 
importers that they are expected to make 
the best bargains with suppliers they can 
on imported goods in order to limit 
subsidy costs. 

Suppliers in the U.S. and elsewhere 


| have been warned that “if they attempt 


to take advantage of the situation to 
raise prices unduly, or to maintain them 


| at an unduly high level, the subsidy 


may be withdrawn with respect to their 
goods.” 

@ Squeeze on Cars—Some “non-essen- 
tial” goods will not be subsidized but, 
except for one line, Gordon is letting 
business guess for itself what these will 
be. The exception is automobiles, in- 
cluding trucks and any other motor ve- 
hicles. Canadian prices on these have 
been pegged at the tag on 1941 models. 


| Refusal of subsidy may have the effect 


of barring cars not made in Canada if 


U.S. prices are up from th 
1941 models. Makes affected 
Packard, Nash, Studebaker, H 

Other imports likely to 
subsidy include glamor good 
ics, and raw materials for th: 
delicacies such as rare nut 
clothing, jewelry. Importers a: 
facturers of these lines may b 
induce their suppliers in the | 
elsewhere to make price conc 
hold their trade. Otherwise ¢ 
have to go out of business if tl 
find domestic substitutes. 
@ Special Handling—On certain fo; 
raw materials, and on other inp 
commodities which enter hea 
Canadian consumption, the 
subsidy rules may not apply at 
dustries importing raw cotton 
jute, rubber, sugar, coffee, pig iron, ore, 
rolling mill products, and big importers 
of coal, coke, petroleum and its prod. 
ucts, may be dealt with by indu try o1 
group. One of the purposes of an alter. 


Americans had not fully recovered 
from the first shock of last Sunday’s 
announcement of the Japanese attack 
on Hawaii when Under Secretary of 


the air with a radio warning aimed es- 
pecially at business leaders. Asking 
the country immediately to put its 
munitions production on a 24-hour 
basis, the under secretary provided 
most executives with the first official 
reminder of their new responsibilities 
in the crisis which had just broken. 

Since Sunday, industry has had a 
good many indications of what it 
means to be at war. But the really 
drastic changes are still ahead. Britain 
had been in the war nine months be- 
fore the Germans invaded Holland 
and Belgium, but it wasn’t until then 
that the British public as well as 
British industry, realized just what it 
meant to go “all out.” 

This week’s developments are 
bound to speed up our production 
program. Industry is going to be put 
on a full war footing as fast as the 
changeover can be made. Before a 
year has passed, America is due for a 
good dose of rationing along lines fa- 
miliar to Germany and England. 
There is likely to be a system of 
forced savings. Men and women 
probably will be conscripted for work 
in factories or civilian defense jobs 
(page 47). Light industries may be 
forced to close as much because of a 
shortage of labor as because of a 
shortage of materials. 

In preparation for the inevitable 
revolutionary speedup in defense out- 


put (BW—Oct. 25'41,p7), Business 


From Britain—Preview for American Business 


War Robert P. Patterson went on’ 


Week, has, for some time, had its 
London office at work on a series of 
special articles designed to tell in de- 
tail the dramatic story of how Britain 
shifted from a peacetime to a full war 
production. 

In one of these articles, Business 
Week will set forth the methods by 
which Britain forced hundreds of its 
consumer-industry plants to close 
down in order to free labor, conserve 
raw materials, and provide factories 
for conversion to war production 

Another will show how Britain 
has, so far, avoided a rigid price con- 
trol program—and with what conse- 
quences. 

A third will describe Britain’s ra- 
tioning system, how the retail chains 
have fared in comparison with inde- 
pendent stores, and what the whole 
wartime restriction program has done 
to advertising. 

Other articles will discuss what 
progress has been made toward prod- 
uct standardization, substitutions 
which have proved successful, and 
benefits which may carry over after 
the war. And finally, Britain’s war- 
time labor program will be discussed, 
with facts on the amazingly low 
strike record and the drastic restric- 
tions imposed on all labor. 

The first of these articles—on the 
concentration of industry—will ap 
pear next week. Others will follow 
as they arrive from England, and will 
be keyed not only to Britain’s experi 
ence to date but to the new tighten 
ing of Britain’s controls with their 
background of two years of wartiin¢ 
experience. 


—_ 
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“The moving finger writes, and 
having writ moves on ¥ 


OMAR KHAYYAM 
With wulhie!E 


BEFORE THE MOVING FINGER 


THE SPOTLIGHT is on production, more pro- 
duction, faster production; and all along the line 
this means greater opportunities for waste to slow 


down ‘‘speed up” schedules. Waste takes many 


. Spoilage... 
Rejects ... Power... Man Hours. . . each costly. 
All, however, can be detected by a direct method of 
accurate measurement and control. 


forms ... Material... Time. . 


INSTRUMENTS 
by Brown record daily for management, facts that 
often point the difference between profit and loss. 


The *‘Moving Finger’’ records industrial processes 
as actually performed. It tells men and management 
whether the schedule is being properly followed. 
Put your processes on record. The Brown Engineer 
can help you discover where waste is reducing 
efficiency in your plant. Let him show you how 
efficiently and economically Brown Indicating, 
Recording and Control Instruments can reduce costs 


Write Brown In- 


and ‘“‘speed up’’ production. 


STRUMENT Co., 4525 Wayne‘Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spateameil by KRW \ foe the ralestie 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL REGULATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AND II1Q9Q PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


FOR TEMPERATURES - PRESSURES - FLOWS - LIQUID LEVELS - HUMIDITY 
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Japan stands between the U.S. and 
Vladivostok. Thus, one immediate 
effect of the outbreak of war between 
Japan and the U.S. this week was to 
close a crucial line of supply to the 


Middle East—by means of which both 
the U.S. and Canada have been send- 
ing war materials, like the Dodge 
truck shown above, to the British and 
Allied forces opposing the Axis. 


native method would be to attempt to 


devise a lever for securing favorable im- 
port terms. 
Cotton, for which Canada is an im- 


portant market, presents a special 
example of what Gordon has in mind. 
The attitude here is that, with U.S. 
exporters receiving a substantial subsidy 
from their own government, they are in 
a position to make a concession on 
terms that would enable cotton prod- 
ucts to get under the Canadian price 
ceiling. ‘There is also a feeling that the 
British government could profitably 
make a cut on the price it charges Brit- 
ish woolen manufacturers for raw wool 
to supply the big Canadian woolen and 
worsted trade. 

A more basic reason for dealing sepa- 
rately with raw materials is the close 
relationship between their costs and re- 
tail prices and the difficulty of deter- 
mining costs as to a particular period. 

While the procedure is not yet deter- 
mined, Hector McKinnon’s Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation (when 
it gets its charter it will be a subsidiary 
or agent of the Gordon Board) may do 
the import buying of commodities im- 
ported in large quantities, such as coal, 
and sell them to the trade at a treasury 
loss if necessary. 

e By Regular Channels—The general 
plan will be to leave the importing busi- 
ness in commercial hands—manufactur- 
ers in the case of raw materials and 
semi-finished goods, wholesalers and re- 
tailers and import firms in the case of 
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goods imported in condition for resale 
to consumers. Where subsidies are in 
order, the Gordon board will consider 
claims for reimbursement at the end of 
each month. But where profit margins 
permit, Gordon expects the importers 
to share with the government the differ- 
ence between current import costs and 
the Sept. 15—Oct. 11 base cost. 

A lot of paper work is piling up for 

business firms affected. Not only will 
their subsidy claims have to show 
changes in import costs and in resale 
prices, but they are also required to pre- 
pare surveys comparing costs and prices 
for the base period and the period for 
which they present subsidy claims. 
e Tax Remissions—Gordon hasn’t de- 
cided what imports will be brought 
under the ceiling by remission of duties 
and taxes instead of direct subsidies. 
The cost to the treasury will be the 
same by either method. But reduction 
or cancellation of customs duties and 
excise taxes will be handier in some 
cases—tea, for example, because of the 
heavy special excise tax. 

Imports of goods which are not sub- 
ject to the ceiling will not, of course, 
be subsidized. General classifications of 
these are: fresh fruits and vegetables and 
greenhouse products (mainly imported 
from the U.S.); furs and garments 
wholly of fur; goods for sale to the 
Munitions and Supply Department for 
war purposes; production goods im- 
ported for use by manufacturers, mill- 
ers, mining, and lumbering companies 


and other industrial producers 

ice industries (these are to be 

from the ceiling as not being 
version into consumer goods); ¢ 

ported for re-export after prox 

not (because the ceiling does n 

to exports). 

@ Ceiling Does the Trick—T)| 
ceiling plan, in operation on| 

Dec. 1, has already put a brake 

tion. First reaction is seen in thx 

sale price index. This had risen 

22 points since the outbreak of t 

10 points this year, to 94. No de. 
cline has actually started. Latest foyre 
is 93.9. 7 


Bonus Blight 


Under Dominion salary 
law, there will be nothing extra 
in the envelope for Christmas or 
New Year’s cheer. 


OTTAWA—Canadian business execy- 

tives and their staffs are not going to 
get any extra reward at Christmas or 
New Year’s for the tough year they 
have had. With the price ceiling crimp- 
ing profits, they probably wouldn't any- 
way, but Ottawa is making sure of it. 
The terms of the salaries-ceiling law 
(BW—Dec.9’41,p65) cover — bonuses 
and all other emoluments except sales- 
men’s commissions and there are few 
loopholes. 
@ Political Factors—While it’s primarily 
an anti-inflation measure, the ceiling is 
also influenced by political factors. ‘The 
administration isn’t giving labor any 
chance to charge discrimination in favor 
of the bosses and the white-collar class. 
Actually labor gets the edge, for the 
wage ceiling is adjustable while the sala 
ries ceiling isn’t. The only hole through 
the latter is the one provided by bona 
fide promotions, but these are subject 
to review and disallowance by Ottawa, 
and where they involve salaries of 
$7,500 or over, they must have Ottawa's 
consent in advance. 

Salaries are frozen as of Nov. 6 and 

contracts calling for increases are voided 
by the law, which applies to everybod) 
above the rank of foreman. The new 
Wartime Labor Board is to determine 
what positions are above that rank but, 
if it doesn’t get around to it, the rule 
will be that any pay over $250 a month 
will be classed as salary. The roof covers 
directors’ fees. 
e@ No Relinquishment—Business execu 
tives who were drawing high salaries 
and bonuses before the deadline are not 
ordered to relinquish any part of them 
—but they are given cause for worry. 
Ottawa reserves the right to determine 
whether any pre-deadline salary is rea 
sonable and normal—may disallow it for 
assessment purposes if it sees fit. 
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Defense Saving 


helps workers provide for the future 


pay-roll 
allotment 
plan 


helps build future buying power 


helps defend America today 


This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 

During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
semething now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits . . . present and future. It is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 


And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . . money for 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today, As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
“hit-or-miss.” | We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 


How big does a company have to be? — From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 

Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 

provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships. 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


FREE -NO OBLIGATION 


Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 


Position - 


This space contributed by BUSINESS WEEK 
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Packaging Battle 


Eight-sided wrangle over 
foil and other wrappings turns 
on fact that emergency expedi- 
ents may become trade practice. 


Whatever the wrappings on your fa- 

vorite cigarettes, candy, typewriter rib- 
bons, or photo films may be after next 
Apr. 15, you will open them in the 
knowledge that they were adopted after 
a beautiful eight-sided scrap among 
packagers, foil makers, transparent wrap- 
ping producers, paper mills, printers, 
printing ink compounders, packaging 
machinery builders, and the Office of 
Production Management. 
@ Jockeying for Position—Long before 
OPM issued Limitation Order L-20 on 
cellophane and other cellulosic (acetate 
and ethyl) transparent materials (BW— 
Nov.15'41,p34) and L-25 on tin foil, 
lead foil, and composition foils (BW— 
Nov.29'41,p36), eight groups were jock- 
eying for position like a heat of trotting 
race drivers. ‘The operation of the foil 
order was postponed for 30 days last 
week “for further study” (BW—Dec. 
6'41,p24), after foil-maker R. S. Rey- 
nolds of the Reynolds Metals Co. 
“vigorously protested” (BW—Nov.29 
"41,p66). 

Kach manufacturing group knows 

that any packaging material or method 
given the green light during the emer- 
gency period is likely to stick as a stand- 
ard trade practice for an unpredictable 
period of time thereafter. 
e@ Astronomical Stakes—That the stakes 
are astronomical is proved by an inspec- 
tion of annual cigarette production 
alone: 100,000,000,000 units (BW— 
Aug.16'41,p58), practically all of them 
packed im foil, paper, and cellophane. 
Each 20-cigarette deck takes 24 sq. in. of 
foil and just a little more than that of 
cellophane. ‘Ten billion packs take 240,- 
000,000,000 sq. in. of foil, or 60 sq. mi. 
—enough, says one statistician, to blanket 
all but 2 sq. mi. of the entire District 
of Columbia. 

That amount of composite foil (96% 
lead, 4% tin), only 0.0006 in. thick and 
with an average “yield” of 4,000 sq. in. 
per Ib., will weigh 60,000,000 Ib. or 
30,000 tons. And when it is considered 
this is 3% of the 1,000,000-ton supply 
of domestic and imported lead available 
to all kinds of American manufacturers 
in 1941, you begin to see what all of 
OPM’s shooting is for. Translate the 
cellophane figures similarly into tons 
and you will see why Uncle Sam would 
prefer to use the huge quantities of in- 
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creasingly hard-to-get cellulose involved 
for powder and other explosives. 

eA Choice—One piece of unconfirm- 
able Washington gossip says that OPM 
is making a deal with the cigarette man- 
ufacturers, giving them a choice of foil 
or cellophane. But almost before the 
gossip was uttered, cellophane propo- 
nents were pointing out the probable ne- 
cessity of thicker, hence heavier, foil to 
make a package as moisture-resistant as 
the present combination foil-cellophane 
wrap. 

Foil proponents were proclaiming a 
new process of securing a “6,000-yield” 
foil to replace the present one yielding 
4,000 sq. in. - Ib. and at the same 
time urging that a thicker moisture- 
resistant cellophane wrap would take 
considerably more cellulose than the 
standard cellophane that is now 
used in combination with foil, and 
hence would cut further into powder 
production, etc. 

@ All Paper Wrap—What makes the 
whole thing such a swell scrap is that 
the paper, printing, and printing ink in- 
terests (all of them likewise up against 
the procurement of hard-to-get materi- 
als) are working with the big cigarette 
manufacturers on a package that con- 
tains neither cellophane nor foil. Their 
principal candidate is an all-paper wrap, 
printed and coated with “hot-melt,” 
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moisture-proof resin with mu 
sales-compelling luster of foil a 
phane. 

Cigarette manufacturers lik« 
package and yet don’t like it 
their present packages are virt 
marks with high sales values. 
the shortage of metallic inks, | 
aluminum and copper, portend 
tant changes in trade mark des 
ticularly for those brands that us: 
deal of gilt and silver on their p 
Obviously, manufacturers are any 
avoid any additional changes. 
@ Lower Cost Indicated—On th 
hand, tests indicate that the n 
is possibly more protective than t! 
ent one and, once the changeover \ 
consummated, costs will be somewhat 
lower. Packaging machinery builders, 
with a big present and future stake 
in the mechanical part of the change 
over, find themselves in the uncomfort 
able position of having to decid 
good friends will prove most frie: 
their interests in the long run. 

Jockeying for position in the big cig 
arette and tobacco field (which is said 
jointly to take 85% of all the foi! used 
in this country) is being duplicated, if 
less intensely, in the smaller, but larger 
profit-margined, confectionery, beverage, 
business machine, and_ photographic 
fields. 
@ Photographic Films—Thus far, nothing 
has been found as light-tight as foil for 
protecting photographic films against 
stray light rays before and after expo 
sure, and the belief is that Order L-25 
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100% DEFENSE 


The conveyor line at General Motors’ 
Rochester (N. Y.) Products Division, 
which only a few months ago was pro- 
ducing automobile horns, has now 
been converted to the making of 
control units for aircraft and tanks. 


About 75% of the plant is currently 
devoted to war production. By next 
month it will be 100%—which will 
mean that the changeover from the 
manufacture of automotive electrical 
products to all-out war production 
(without any general stoppage of ork 
or major layoffs) has taken just a year. 
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will have to be relaxed for such pur- 
poses 

"alr idy several of the confectionery 
manufacturers have dropped the almost 
traditional foil from their wrapping pro- 
crams, notably: Wrigley with a waxed 
paper for gum; Hershey and Nestle with 
jassine paper for bar chocolate. 
¢ Intermediate Step—Probably as an in- 
termediate step in the all-out dropping 
of metal, Hershey is a the ends of 
the glassine wrap, W 


on aluminum. Nestle goes all the way 
with an inner wrap amber-tinted 
glassine. 


Beech-Nut, which switched to com- | 
gsite tin-lead foil when all nondefense | 
aluminum went out of the picture, con- | 
tinues its standard gum package un- | 


changed in the not impossible hope 
that the OPM will switch its foil order 
overnight. 


Boon to Plane Gas 


New process developed | 
by Standard of Indiana con- 
serves vital synthetics that are 
used in making 100-octane fuel. | 


Good news for the petroleum in- 


dustry and for military aviation was last | 
week’s announcement by Standard of | 


ere they show out | 
at either end of the familiar chocolate | 
brown paper cover, with a light coating | 
of “silver ink” which is of course based | 


Indiana that it has developed a process | 
of naphtha isomerization which will as- | 
sist in Opening up the two potential | 
bottlenecks that have already appeared | 
in the production of 100-octane air- | 
plane fuel. Like most petroleum chem- | 
istry, the new process is all Greek to a | 


layman. But industry technologists say 


that its importance would be difficult to | 


exaggerate right now. 
¢ Important Ingredients—The conven- 


tional way to make 100-octane gasoline | 


is to blend together three ingredients 
before adding a dash of tetraethyl lead. 


The base stock, accounting for approxi- | 


mately 35% of the total, consists of 
special refined naphthas distilled from 
crude oil; these are plentiful. The other 
65% is a mixture of synthetics (alkylate 
or isooctane) and isopentane; the coun- 
try has no surplus of capacity for any 
of these. In view of the potential pinch, 
Army and Navy flying chiefs have been 
frankly worried about adequacy of next 
year's supply, particularly if demand for 


airplane gas reaches the astronomical fig- | 
ures that are sometimes tossed around in | 


Washington. 
The synthetics are made by processes 
that are essentially polymerization. This 


may be described as welding together 


two molecules into a larger, heavier | 


molecule. Alkylation, for instance, com- 
bines two C, molecules into a Cy, 
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Being a good neighbor 


is a full-time job 


When you have a good neighbor, you have a good friend . . . day in, 
day out — year in, year out. 


Your Standard agent or broker is just such a good neighbor. He is 
always available . . . to help you choose the insurance policy or bond 
best suited to your specific needs, to help you get maximum coverage 
at minimum premium cost. And, when losses occur, you'll find him 
right there to give you needed counsel and help. 


There are thousands of these Standard “good neighbors” throughout 
America. Whether it is protection against loss due to automobile 
accident; burglary; embezzlement; injury to you, your employees 
or the public; or other similar hazards, the Standard representative 
serves you throughout the year — a constant good neighbor in action! 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 
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molecule. The synthetic’s boiling range 
is in the upper levels of aviation fuel. 

e Lowering Boiling Range—Isopentane 
is obtained from natural gas, and has a 
low boiling range. It must be added to 
the synthetics to lower the average boil- 
ing range, and thus produce a fuel that 
modern high-compression airplane mo- 
tors can use to best advantage. ‘Thus, 
in the cocktail which is aviation gas, the 
naphthas are the base, the synthetics 
supply most of the increase in power 
potential, and the isopentane cancels 
out the heaviness of the synthetics. 

Indiana Standard’s new process con- 

sists of rebuilding the naphtha base 
stock by isomerization. Instead of weld- 
ing together two smaller molecules, as 
in poiymerizing the synthetics, the 
process takes the small molecule apart 
into its component parts, then puts 
these back together into a molecule of 
the same size, but so rearranged that 
the naphtha octane rating has been 
greatly raised without changing other 
physical properties of the material. 
@ What Is Gained--The important fact 
is that this rebuilt base stock now gives 
more power than before, with no in- 
crease in its boiling range. Because of 
their higher octane, naphthas thus re- 
built can be used up to 60% of the final 
fuel, requiring only 40% of synthetics. 
The decreased fraction of synthetics 
makes isopentane unnecessary in the 
blend. Thus, the amount of 100-octane 
gasoline that can be made from a given 
quantity of synthetics is increased by 
more than 50%—if isomerized naphtha 
is used. 

‘The new process, called Isomate, was 

developed by Standard research men at 
Whiting, Ind. The process is far be- 
vond the stage of being tested only in 
laboratory glass. It has been proved out 
in a large pilot plant of a size that re- 
quired steel construction. But, as yet, 
no commercial-scale plant has been un- 
dertaken. 
@ Available to Industry—Normally, In- 
diana Standard would not make this de- 
velopment available to the rest of the 
industry until it had constructed units 
in its own refineries and thus obtained a 
headstart on competition. Because of 
the potential importance of the process 
to national defense, however, the com- 
pany has notified the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator of its willingness to make 
the Isomate process immediately avail- 
able to the industry. To speed up this 
program, Standard has appointed The 
M. W. Kellogg Co., top-flight refinery 
engineers and contractors, its agent for 
licensing the process. 

The good-news aspect of the dis- 
covery tended to offset in some degree 
the bad news that shortages in both lead 
and chlorine are forcing the Office of 
Production Management to curtail the 
production of tetraethyl lead, with a 
consequent reduction in the efficiency 
of civilian gasoline. 
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TEMPORARY R 


William S. Knudsen, Director Gen- 
eral of OPM (left), last week received 
the keys to a new block-long office 
building from W. E. Reynolds, head 
of the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion (center)—only 38 days after con- 
struction work was started. (Right, 
above—W alter Distler, vice-president 
of the Fuller Construction Co.) One 
of seven temporary structures already 
built in Washington during the emer- 
gency, this one—known as “Tempo- 
tary R”—holds the record for quick 
construction. It will house 1,100 em- 
ployees of the OPM. 


Pressure Forming 


Production of aluminum and 
magnesium parts by variation of 
extrusion method gains atten- 
tion, especially in plane-building. 


A new development in production of 
aluminum and magnesium parts for air- 
planes and other uses by a variation of 
the extrusion method has appeared over 
the horizon in Los Angeles and is 
attracting wide attention, especially 
among plane manufacturers. 

The process, which the sponsor (The 
Story Co., Glendale, Calif.) prefers to 
term “pressure forming,” produces parts 
which are described as “tougher, lighter 
and cheaper” than those produced by 
previous extrusion methods. 

e Economies—Expanding on these gen- 
eral claims, L. E. Gwaltney, general 
manager of Story, insists that costs of 
manufacture run about 33% below con- 
ventional methods, that because the 
method is faster, it should relieve an 


important bottleneck in aviati 
The process, while similar 
sion (forcing of metal und 
through apertures and _ int 
shapes) differs in that metal can jy 
“squirted” off at angles—as in |\\readeq 
elbows and tees for electrical ani ojl-Jing 
unions—and in other complicat 
that, under standard extrusion 1:cthod, 
cannot be, or at least are not, turscd out 
@ Additional Claims—Sponsor:  clajzy 
also that their pressure-forming proce 
results in products superior to stings 
and “somewhat superior” to | rgings 
because the grain flow of the rictal 7 
controlled approximately 100%. Thus. 
they point out, greatest strength is pro 
vided at points in the product where 
it is most necessary. Sponsors also 
claim that dies last considerably longer 
under the Story method. ; 
The process was developed by C. L 
Davidson, 33, now chief engineer of the 
Story Co. The firm is producing parts 
for Douglas Aircraft, Lockheed, Beech 
Aircraft (Wichita, Kan.) and a half 
dozen manufacturers of plane parts, 
according to Mr. Gwaltney. 
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EARTHQUAKE VALVE 


November’s earthquake shock in the 
Los Angeles area tested quake-operated 
gas shut-off valves recently installed in 
many homes, schools, and _ industrial 
plants. Seismologists of California In- 
stitute of ‘Technology found that chart- 
ing locations of the valves that went 
into action provided a far more precise 
method of locating the “area of great 
est intensity” than scattered reports of 
spots where “dishes rattled” or “chim 
neys toppled.” 

The valves are built by Security Valve 
Co., 543 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
They are designed to shut gas off in 
stantly, not only when a lateral earth 
movement reaches a given intensity but 
when ordinary leaks appear or when 
pressure is built up unduly. 


SAVING OFFICE SUPPLIES 


,Opening gun in a drive to conserve 
office supplies made of materials essen 
tial to defense is a four-page folder that 
is being distributed by Studebaker Corp 
to all employees in the company: 
United States and Canadian offices 
W. E. Tarr, general office manager al 
South Bend, points to a wide range ot 
supplies that invite scrutiny: 

Pencils require restricted brass, rub 
ber, and graphite. Silk shortage affects 
production of typewriter ribbons, 0! 
which Studebaker alone uses 60 miles 
in a year. “Better mileage” is sought 
by turning ribbons before discarding: 
ribbon spools will be saved and t 
turned to the manufacturer. The paper 
clip comes in for attention, since Stude 
baker alone used 11,000,000 clips and 
staples (4,000 Ib.) last year. 
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BIG TOOLS ror 4 B/G voe! 


It takes an organization with long-accumulated skills to produce modern locomotives 
by the hundreds—to meet the most vital need for motive power in railroad history 


OU must go back more than a 

quarter century to find the rea- 
sons why General Motors has be- 
come the most important locomotive 
builder in the world. 

Take, for example, the vastly more 
efficient power plant that drives such 
mighty streamliners as the one poised 
over the trucks above. 

It has made possible the fastest 

scheduled passenger runs in 

America. 

It has materially reduced oper- 

ating costs. 

It has enabled every passenger 

train using General Motors loco- 

motives to operate at a profit. 
These contributions to railroad trans- 
portation trace directly to more than 
a quarter century of research and 
engineering experience with internal 
combustion engines—and to the 
manufacturing “know how” gained 
from producing more than 29,000,000 
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motor vehicles. Out of this knowl- 
edge has come 
—the first standardized build- 
ing of complete locomotives in 
one self-contained factory—in- 
cluding the fabrication and 
assembly of Diesel engines, 
frames and even such electrical 
‘equipment as generators, trac- 
tion motors mitt control parts. 
Yes, it takes big tools for a big job 
like this. And thanks to progressive 
railroad management they’re kept 
working at capacity—producing GM 
locomotives at a pacemaking rate. 
ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 
a of General Motors 


La Grange, Illinois 


F, 
Ponce General yy, 
TOC wy Product , 
- CS8e3 an. me m ce in 
build the new | 
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General ALL-BOUNDS 
make DEFENSE PRODUCTS 


MOVE 
FASTER 


Eliminating lost motion . . . 
saving floor space . . . providing easier, 
faster handling . . the General All- 
Bound Box is helping scores of manu- 
facturers maintain production line speed 
in their shipping rooms. 

The General All-Bound is shipped flat, 
yet two-thirds assembled—even inexperi- 
enced workmen can complete assembly 
in record time. No nails are necessary, 
can be closed and securely sealed sim- 
ply by bending sturdy wire loops. 


FOR ALL TYPES OF PRODUCTS 


General All-Bounds are used for nearly 
all types of products in shipments up to 
500 lbs. 


THIS FREE BOOK 
TELLS HOW. 


—your products can 
faster, 


be shipped 


more eco- 
nomically in 
General 
Boxes, Crates 
or Special 
Containers. 
Mail the coupon, today. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Mil- 
waukee, New Orleans, Sheyboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, iInc.: Houston, Dallas. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send copy of “How Research Can Save 
$$ for You.” 


Have a General Box engineer call. 


Name 


Address 
City 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Watchman’s Protector 

If your watchman is equipped with 
“The Walking Stick,” a new develop- 
ment of Rowe Radio Research Labora- 


weapon but a means of summoning help 
from long and short distances. In the 


stick’s handle is secreted a small radio 
device. By punching a small button, 
the watchman sends a special wireless 
“key signal” which can be arranged to 
set off alarm sirens or bells, transmit a 
private warning to other guards, or no 
tify police headquarters. 


Machine Tool Modernizer 


Lease-lend, aircraft manufacturers, 


army tank builders, and other high- 


priority defense manufacturers continue 
to get the cream of the new machine 
tool crop, forcing industries with lower 


ts 
. F . } 


priorities to revamp old tools to their | 
‘Timely, therefore, is the new | 


needs. ' 
Reeves Machine Tool Drive, a compact 
assembly of constant speed driving mo- 
tor, variable speed unit, and adjustable 
mounting bracket which can be quickly 
attached to most machine tools by 
means of four cap screws. Reeves Pulley 
Co., Columbus, Ind., builds it in capaci- 
ties from 4 to 10 hp., and in variable 
speed ratios from 2:1 to 6:1. A hand- 


| wheel changes the speed ratio without 


stopping the machine itself according 
to the attachment’s maker. 


| Photo Film Treatment 


Newest Product of Merix Photo Co., 
Tribune ‘Tower, Chicago, is Merix 
Black/White & Color Film Cleaner, a 
liquid which “not only moistens brittle 
film and helps to preserve it but removes 
fingerprints, spots, dust, and dirt 


tory Co., 4201 Irving Park Blvd., Chi- | 
cago, he will have not only a useful | 


A Metal Fabricating Srsig 
with 
A MASTER'S DRGRER 


@ Faced with such problems « 
faster defense production, urgent 
non-defense demands, material 
shortages and rising production 
costs, Industry must also carry on 
an aggressive product developmen 
program that will return post-war 
dividends in profit. 


That’s where Van Dorn—a recog. 
nized master of metal fabrication 
—may prove invaluable to you. 


Today, Van Dorn’s great plant, 
with its immense heat treating, 
welding and machining facilities, 
is largely occupied with defense 
production. But the Company staff 
of 45 engineers offers you a valua- 
ble service now. Without cost, these 
men will study your products and 
make suggestions on design and fab- 
rication that will enable you to utl- 
ize Van Dorn’s great manufactur- 
ing resources after the war is over. 


Set a date for a Van Dorn fabricat- 
ing specialist to call and assist on 
your product development plans 
His recommendations may prove 
highly profitable. Make the arrange 
ments today, by letter, phone or wire. 


without changing the colors or harming 


the film image.” 


High-Power Lamp 


Back of the development of the new 
3,000-watt Mazda “AH-9”" Mercury 
Lamp, “the largest and most powerful 
mercury lamp in the world,” is the need 


™ VAN DORN 


| 
| IRON WORKS COMPANY! 


2685 EAST 79th ST. © CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| Largest Jail Builders in America 
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for ever ‘ 
iehting in large foundries, steel mills, 
erecting shops, etc. The lamp, which 


requires special transformer 1s a clear 
ss tube 55 in. long and slightly more 
than | in. in diameter. Rated at 120,000 


4)0-watt Mazda mercury. It will be 
ady for distribution about Jan. 1, by 
ioth General Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, and Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Gasoline Conserver 


Both public and private filling sta- 
tions can prevent gasoline spillage and 
waste with the “Auto-Fill” Gas Nozzle 
Attachment, inexpensive new product 
f Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 1200 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago. When the gas 
evel in a tank reaches the tip of the 
device, the operator feels a throb in the 
hand valve, which, of course, gives him 
an unmistakable signal that the tank 
is full. 


flectronic Motor Control 


Newest solution of the problem of 


ns af™ cetting variable motor speeds in an in- 
rgent fm dustrial plant powered with alternating 
erial fm current is the ‘hy-mo-trol, an electronic 


control system designed by General 


iymens, it is eight times more powerful | 
shan the present largest of its kind, the | 


Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., for 
use with a direct-current motor. Three 
compact units do the job: a thyratron 
tube panel for converting a.c. to d.c.; a 
transformer; and a speed control. Speeds | 
can be changed while the motor is in | 
jperation. 


Plastic Tubing 


Add to the growing list of nonmetal- 


ties, lic tubing the new Precision Plastic 
ase lubing im round, oval, and square 
staff shapes. Precision Paper Tube Co., 2033 
lua # \V. Charleston St., Chicago, winds it 


spirally to almost any length out of | 
Lumarith Protectoid (cellulose acetate) 


strips. Sizes run from } to 3 in. internal 
diameter with wall thicknesses from | 
0.002 to %e in. Potential applications | 
range all the way from electrical work 


10M like coil cores, spaghetti insulation for ! 
com “uc. ete., to such uses as protective and | 


decorative packing. 
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Nothing more eloquently epitomizes 
the effort of industry and Hyatt in par- 
ticular to rally to National Defense than 
windows ablaze with light. 


Twenty-four hours a day — Hyatt is 
busy on the biggest job of our lifetime— 
helping to do our part in the national 
emergency. 

Hyatt Roller Bearings are used in land, sea and air 

defense equipment as well as in the machinery producing 

it and the implements for raising food products for still 

greater national strength. Hyatt Bearings Division, 


General Motors Sales Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey; 
Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 


KEEP THEM GOING WITH HYATTS 


meted HYATT (edo 
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We 


AMERICAN 
BLOWER 


Watch American Blower Fluid 
Drive! ...Now going “great 
guns” in power plants, trucks 
motorships, oi! drill rigs, fac- 
tories, etc. Contact the nearest 
American Blower branch office 
for detaiis now — TODAY! 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


HYDRAULIC COUPLING DIVISION 
6000 RUSSELL ST., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp 
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MARKETING 


Network Divorce? 


Signs point to separation 
of NBC’s Blue from Red chain 
by creating new corporation. 
Personnel being reshuffled. 


Last week it became known that Mark 

Woods, vice-president of the National 
Broadcasting Co., had requested the 
New York secretary of state to reserve 
several corporate names (among them 
“United Broadcasting System”) for the 
future use of NBC or its parent Radio 
Corp. of America. 
@ Formal Divorce?—Upshot of this news 
was an immediate revival of oft-repeated 
predictions that the Blue network was 
going to get a formal divorce from the 
Red chain, become a separate entity 
under the RCA aegis. Currently both 
networks are lumped together as the 
National Broadcasting Co., sharing the 
same headquarters and frequently over- 
lapping personnel. 

What the prophets of divorce this 
time have in their favor is the attitude 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. ‘The latter frowns on NBC’s 
operation of two networks, has publicly 
said that the Blue’s chief function is to 
safeguard the more profitable Red from 
competition of other networks. Last 
spring the FCC even promulgated a rule 
whereby NBC would have to divest itself 
of one of its chains, which, of course, 
meant the Blue (BW—May10’41,p14). 


e Mr. Arnold, Too—Subs« 
edict has been toned dow 
danger of a shotgun divorc: 
means blown over. The F( +t 
force the sale of the Blue by ng \p¢ 
enough time for orderly dis ' 
thermore, there is a new thr 
man Arnold, whose interest 
perking up (BW—Nov.8’4 
who conceivably could sprin 
trust action affecting the ov 
the Blue. 

So, presumably, NBC is get: 
to cut the ties binding the t 
together. While NBC has 
formal pronouncements of w! 
tends to do, or what reason 
assigned for its possible m 
there’s no doubt that some 
fence is being fabricated to sep 
overlapping setups. This process, as 
matter of fact, has been going on si 
1938, lately at an accelerated teny 
@ In Need of Pepping Up—Whiat ong 
inally prompted the idea of separating 
the networks, however, was not so m 
the FCC as the fact that the Bly 
revenue was admittedly in need of pe 
ping up, and that the up-and-coming 
Mutual Broadcasting System was car 
ing on an ardent flirtation both with ti 
Blue’s advertisers and its affiliated st 
tions. So three years ago the Blue ¢ 
its own sales manager (there had pr 
ously been a single sales staff for B 
and Red), and a revised system of 
counts which lowered the advertisi 
rate as much as 20% for the us¢ 
extensive hookups. 

This step was followed up by the 


DRIVE-IN 


| The United Illuminating Co. of New 
| Haven, Conn., has made paying the 
electric bill as nearly painless as pos- 


sible by means of a new drive-in pa\ 


station system at its plant. The ioca 


police department helped desig: the 
system, which eliminates the parking 
space problem for bill-payers. 
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the Blue, and in 1940 the last sales-staft 
yes with the Red were severed when 
fdgar Kobak was named vice-president 
in charge of Blue network sales. Re- 
cently sales promotion and _ publicity 
fynctions have likewise gained inde- 
yendence. Additionally, the Blue now 
has its OWN program manager. 


e Bigger Revenue—Results of the in- | 


creasing break-away have been evident in 
bigger revenue. The Blue's gross 1939 
advertising volume was $8,644,000 (as 
wainst the Red’s $36,601,000). Last 
vear the Blue’s share jumped to $16,- 
“98.000 (the Red’s was $39,955,000). 
Current dollar figures are not available, 
but time bookings during the month of 
October (start of the new radio season) 
were up 28% over the prior October. 

Trade expectations are that NBC's 
formalizing of the divorce via a new 
corporation will come within a month 
or so. Meantime, NBC has begun some 
reshuffing in personnel, most impor- 
tant switch to date being the appoint- 
ment of Sidney Strotz, formerly vice- 
president in charge of programs, as vice- 
president in charge of the Pacific Coast. 
¢ Artists’ Bureau—Unlike the rival Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, however, 
NBC so far has not sold its artists’ bu- 
reau. In the eyes of the FCC, artists’ 
bureaus are another cog in the alleged 
monopoly machinery, and although no 
rules have been passed governing the 
ownership of such subsidiaries, the 
FCC’s dissenting attitude has been made 
clear On Numerous Occasions. 


Noting which way the wind was | 
blowing, CBS last summer sold its two | 


artists’ bureaus (BW —Jun.7’41,p41), but 
NBC to date has not followed suit de- 
spite repeated rumors it would do so. 


LOOSENING AFFILIATE TIES 


While making plans to separate its 
Red and Blue networks, the National 
Broadcasting Co. last week took another 
step to bring its policies in line with 
Federal Communications Commission 
views. In a letter to affiliated stations, 
NBC announced that unfilled option 
time might be sold to a competitor, but 
that the competing program must be 
removed on 28 days’ notice if NBC it- 
self has a program to fill that niche. 
Affliates may sell non-option time to a 
competing network without any scowls 
from NBC. 

In the past NBC has winked at some 
of its affiliates’ proclivity to take pro- 
grams from the Mutual Broadcasting 
System; the new policy eliminates any 
necessity for subterfuge. 

However, NBC says it will continue 
to fight the recent FCC regulations 
which would unloosen contracts to the 
point of allowing affiliates to take pro- 
grams from any network-on a virtual 
first-come-first-served basis (BW —Nov. 
15'41 p64). 
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International Busi Machi building No. 41, at Endicott, N. Y. Designed by the firm's 
plant engineering.department. Built by Turner Construction Co. of New York City. 
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Famous Firms 
build for beauty and thrift with 
ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 


‘“*Famous names’’ of business are 
choosing Architectural Concrete for 
new stores, offices and plant buildings. 
Concrete won’t burn or rust. It resists 
weathering and decay. It helps build 
against storms and earthquakes. It 
accepts almost any architectural style 
or motif, a wide variety of pleasing 
finishes. 

And money and time are saved by 
casting frame and floors integrally 
with walls and ornament in one eco- 
nomical material. Ask your architect 
or engineer about the advantages of 
concrete for your building. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. Al2b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . .. through scientific research 
and engineering field work 
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THE CHICAGO SUN 


Two CENTS 


nage ow emote, 
Caceres Thome Comme, 


~ €MICAGO, “HLLINOIS, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1901 


“nase ded BAY BALAK LOTION 


HOUSE VOTES STRIKE BAN 


ord Bor 
252 to 136 


Colton Posses 


Vol. 1, No. 1 of the Chicago Sun met 
with such a favorable reception that 
the publishers won't be surprised if 


Nazis Rush to Quell Serbians 


Governor, _ KetvBoos Hitler Forced 
Mayor See (Chi 


o Put Army 
'3d Front’ 


their pre-publication estimate of a 
300,000 daily circulation turns out to 
be too conservative. 


Chicago Sunrise 


New morning daily backed 
by Marshall Field makes an im- 
pressive debut. First print order 


reaches 892,000 copies. 


After almost two months of excite- 
ment about what their new mornin 
newspaper would be like (BW—Nov.22 
’41,p60), Chicagoans had a chance to 
judge for themselves when Vol. 1, No. 1 
of ‘The Chicago Sun was published on 
Dec. 4. Except for general disappoint- 
ment that the paper's much-advertised 
$10,000 contest had produced so plain 
a name, the verdict was distinctly favor- 
able to the new venture of Owner 
Marshall Field and Publisher Silliman 
Evans. 

@ First-Day Sales—The first print order 
called for 750,000 copies. But these 
melted away so rapidly on the news- 
stands that 892,000 were eventually 
printed. In some suburbs, subscribers’ 
copies were not delivered to their front 
porches until after dinnertime on the 
first day. ‘Total sale would unquestion- 
ably have passed 1,000,000 had not the 
owner of the printing plant, The Chi- 
cago Daily News, been forced to shoo 
the Sun’s plates off the presses to make 
room for producing the News’s own 
early edition. The huge demand for the 
Sun was all the more noteworthy _be- 
cause The Chicago Tribune, at which 
the Sun is belligerently aimed as com- 
petition, on the morning of Dec. 4 broke 
a super-sensational story of the War Col- 
lege plan for a 10,000,000-man offensive 
against Hitler, under a 120-pt. stud- 
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horse head: “Bare U. S. War Plan!” 
@ First Reaction — ‘Those Chicagoans 
who were dissatisfied previously with 
having to choose between two dominant 
papers, each with its differing pre-attack 
editorial views about foreign policy— 
Col. Robert R. McCormick’s morn- 
ing ‘Tribune and Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox’s afternoon News—pro- 
fessed delight at the new paper’s objec- 
tive handling of news stories. This satis- 
faction resulted in a press run of 892,000 
copies again on the second day and 
tempted Sun executives -to raise their 
_ above the 300,000 circulation 
which had been their pre-publication 
guess for their daily Sar peony when 
the first excitement should settle down. 
On its first Sunday, the Sun printed 
948,000 copies. 

@ Backs F.D.R.—On its editorial page, 
the Sun hastened to endorse the Admin- 
istration and align itself with President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy. Also, it rather 
plainly served notice that it intends to 
work the labor-union side of the street. 
Despite this, even in conspicuously con- 
servative circles, the reaction to the 
paper was distinctly favorable. 

Both Field and Evans are known as 
White House intimates, and more than 
a suspicion exists in Chicago that the 
idea for the paper originated with 
F.D.R. Hence, LaSalle Street and the 
North Shore had been prepared for the 
worst, and were relieved that they got 
nothing as bad as they had been ex- 
pecting. 

@ Advertising Totals—The first day’s 
paper carried 62,000 lines of local and 
retail advertising, 20,000 lines of na- 
tional advertising, about 34 pages of 
classified. Also, it required two columns 
to list in text type several dozens of 


advertisers whose orders had by 
back because the printing pla: 
capacity to produce a newsp 
pages enough to contain all of + 

Next day, Friday, the Sun 

ing tallied 25,000 lines of loc: 
lines of national, 64 pages of 
—a good deal of which was a) 
carryover from the preceding , 
plus. Saturday, the third day 
44 pages of local advertising, | 
national, 33 pages of classifi 
Sunday, local advertising hit 73,09 
lines; national, 31,000 lines. 
@ Marshall Field Copy—The big Stat. 
Street stores and an astonishing 1umbe; 
of downtown shops and outlying neigh 
borhood stores were represented n al 
three of the first issues. Most interest 
ing retail advertisement was that which 
Marshall Field & Co. ran on the first 
day, not only in the Sun but also in 
other Chicago papers. 

This copy welcomed the new paper, 
explained that Mr. Marshall Field who 
founded the Sun has never been active 
in the management of the store, that 
the store has no part of ownership in 
the paper and will continue to serve 
Chicago only in its 89-year-old capacity 
as a merchant. Having thus spread on 
the record its lack of kinship, next day 
the Field store unbent and advertised 
in the paper owned by its largest single 
stockholder, in two pieces of modest 
space, men’s overcoats at $50 and 
women’s jerseys at $16.95. 

e@ National Advertisers—Of the national 
advertising in the Friday or second 
issue, the bulk of linage and of number 
of advertisers, was liquor—a dozen rang 
ing alphabetically from Bond & Lillard 
to Wilken Family. Westinghouse ran 
a piece of institutional copy 6 col. by 

15 in., largest national unit in the issue 
The Santa Fe offered its Arizona and 
California streamliners, Dodge adver 
tised trucks. Publicker plugged anti- 
freeze. Grocery items were Northem 
Tissue and Rival Dog Food, drug items 
were Zymole Trokeys and miscellaneous 
proprietaries. On Saturday, the national 
advertisers represented were practically 
all, book publishers, who took space in 
the book review section. All told, the 
new paper has signed up 120 national 
accounts. 


CRACKING WHIP FOR FTC 


The Federal Trade Commission un- 
expectedly received a helping hand last 
week. N. J. Cladakis, New York milk 
marketing administrator (whose office 
is jointly supervised by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Stat of 
New York), announced that cooperative 
service payments to the Eastern Pro- 
ducers Cooperative Association, Inc., 
supplier of Sheffield Farms Co., Inc, 
have been suspended. 

The reason for this action: charges 
of unfair competitive practices recently 
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CUTTING TOOLS 


THAT 


ASTER than ever before —and with 

fewer delays — man shapes steel 
with the Airco oxyacetylene flame. 
There's no time out for sharpening or 
regrinding when this modern cutting 
tool is on the job. Here the Radiograph 
—an Airco achievement —is depicted 
utilizing the oxyacetylene flame to per- 
form a highly specialized cutting oper- 
ation. So versatile is the standard 
machine that it does the job speedily, 
accurately without the aid of special 
attachments. 

New, faster, better ways of making 


ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING FOR GAS WELDING 
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NEVER DULL 
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machines, engines, ships, tanks and 
guns result directly from using this 
‘never dull’ production tool. So varied 
is its application that, in addition to 
cutting steel swiftly and accurately, the 
oxyacetylene flame hardens steel to 
an easily controllable depth, cleans 
metal surfaces for longer lasting paint 
jobs, welds metal into a strong, lasting 
structure. 

Production speed-up is the goal 
which Air Reduction is ready and anx- 
ious to help you attain wherever pos- 
sible in defense projects. 


OR CUTTING AND ARC 


General Ujfices: 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


In Texas: 
Magnolia-Airco Gas Products Co. 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WELDING 
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When 8's look like 3's on your carbon 
copies, the fault probably lies in the car- 
bon paper. Either it’s of inferior quality, 
or not suited for the work to be done. 
Webster's MultiKopy carbon papers are 
coated with special ink formulas which are 
carefully controlled and skilfully blended 
with the finest tissues available. There are 
weights and finishes capable of producing 
from one to twenty clean, legible copies. 
They wear even and last longer. 
For proof of what it will do for you, why 
not try MultiKopy now ? 
FREE FOR YOU —a sample sheet of Multi- 
Kopy Carbon Paper. Ask your stationer or 
write us for it today! 

Made by the Manufacturers of 

Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


F.$. WEBSTER CO., 23 Amherst St., Cambridge, Mass. 


KEEPING ‘EM 
FLYING !... 


Ar “New York’s Friendly Hotel” 
the standards are unchanged! Now 
...as before...you receive the same 
prompt attention—and you also have 
maximum assurance of accommoda- 
tions at the minimum rate. For only 
$4.00 you still get an outside room with 
combination tub and shower, circulating 
ice-water, full-length mirror and four- 
station radio. Double rooms from 
$5.50; suites from $12. 


Mele Lexlmlow 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48TH ST.,N.Y. 
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CLEVELAND — (Income Index— 
142.3; Month Ago—142.5; Year Ago— 
118.0)—Acceleration of America’s war ef- 
fort is bound to intensify the two domi- 
nant influences on this Reserve district's 
heavy-goods economy. First, it will force 
increased curtailment of consumer dur- 
able-goods output; second, it will boost 
production of armaments. Ultimately, 
factories will be busier than ever. 

Right now, the airframe plant at Co- 
lumbus and major ordnance factories at 


pop. 11,809,528 


The Regional Market Outlook ~4 


Canton, Sandusky and Ravenna 
idly adding workers to operating stag 
and priorities dislocations in th 
are apt to be at a minimum. § 
steel and other _ basic-materia 
around Pittsburgh, Youngstow 


Wheeling are practically prioriti of 
however, defense work there is ; t 
standing. 


Cleveland and Cincinnati arc 
sulated against cuts in nondefens 
tions; thus far, declines have bec: Ire 
than offset by rising output of aircraft 
parts and engines, machine tool nd 
other arms components. But Akron. | 
ledo, Dayton, and other cities hea 
pendent on rubber, automobik 
household appliance manufacture n c 
temporarily hard hit—until production 
facilities are converted to defense output 
and plants, now building, come into op 
eration. Some industrial towns, lackin 
defense contracts, may lose their workers 
to the arms centers. 


RICHMOND (Income Index—151.2; 
Month Ago—149.9; Year Ago—125.2)— 
War is apt to lift this district’s income 
potential. A large-scale increase in the 
U. S. Army would probably result in 
more cantonments here—with 10% of 
the nation’s population, this area already 
“trains” 20% of the soldiers (BW—Mar. 
15’41,p72). Baltimore aircraft factories, 
Hampton Roads shipyards, and Washing- 
ton offices also will be expanded. How- 
ever, metal-working facilities (convertible 
to arms output) are comparatively scarce 
here. 

Employment dislocations will be con- 
fined to layoffs in hosiery, cellophane, 
and other minor lines. Such basic dis- 
trict industries as textiles, coal, lumber- 
ing, etc., are operating at high levels, al- 
though expansion from now on is apt to 
be limited. 

For the most part, district farmers 
did not fare well during 1941. Gains in 
income over 1940 were below the na- 


tional average in West Virginia and in 
cotton-growing South Carolina and south 
em North Carolina. Higher returns in 
Maryland and Virginia were offset, in 
part, by higher labor and feed costs. 

In northern North Carolina, however, 
an 80% rise in price produced a 50% 
boost in tobacco receipts (BW —Sep.|5 
"41,p54). Cigarette manufacture, also 
concentrated in that area, continues to 
advance moderately and now is running 
25% above last year’s levels. 
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152,471 sq. mi, pop. 12,330,219 


TWIN CITIES (Income Index — 
132.9; Month Ago—133.6; Year Ago— 
111.5)—This agricultural region is not 
anticipating any unusual stimulus from 
a full-blown armament effort. The Twin 
Cities’ three new ordnance plants still 
constitute the bulk of the district’s arms 
work; in addition, Duluth-Superior is 
building ships; iron range mining is 
scheduled for a boost (BW —Oct.18'41, 
p48); moreover, a few high-cost copper 
mines situated in Montana and northern 


412,304 sq. mi. 


pop. 5,542,966 


Michigan may be brought into operation. 

But factories in such central Wiscon- 
sin and southern Minnsecota towns as 
Egu Claire, La Crosse, Red Wing, Win- 
ona, Austin, etc., produce mostly foods, 
footwear, and other nondurable goods. 
Mankato has a new can factory, St 
Cloud will make aircraft parts, and a few 
metal-working shops elsewhere, now hit 
by shortages, may get a bit of defense 
work. 

Right now, livestock constitutes the 
bulk of marketings, although some farm 
crs are now selling part of their corn 
crop. With both shipments and _ prices 
up, cattle receipts are gaining most 
sharply over 1940; hog and sheep sales 
are off, but quotations are higher; and 
egg and milk production, little changed 
from last year, is nevertheless yielding 
some 50% larger returns. Wool income 
is up handsomely, and turkeys are now 
moving to Christmas market at good 
prices. 
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ded at Shefheld by FTC. In a for- | 
| complaint, the commission alleged | 
“+ Shefficld, noting the trend toward 

duce co-ops, m 1922 organized a 

yup of its Own, now called “Eastern 

lk Producers Cooperative Association, 

.." The trouble, according to FITC, 

‘hat Sheffield “has created and perpet- 

uted the Association for its own bene- 

and not for that of the producer 

members. . + - ws 
since all milk producers supplying the 

yetropolitan New York area receive 

heir payments via the marketing admin- 

trator’ S “pool,” Cladakis’ order means | 
pat Eastern Producers Co-op will go 

saniless until Shefheld can prove to 

C that the co-op is not ineligible 

» receive payment by reason of its 

‘jomination.”” 


‘cience Sells Meat 


Institute's campaign to tell 
edical profession and public 


| vitamins et al. succeeds so_ 


ell that it is being repeated. 


[he vitamin invasion of the butcher 
hop (BW—Mar.16'40,p27) has been all 
hat the meat industry’s strategists 
oped it would be. Results of the first 
2,000,000 advertising campaign to 
wmmer home the findings of science re- 
arding food values of the packers’ prod- 
cts (BW-Sep.21’40,p30) have been so 
itisfactory that the industry has decided 
odo it again. Another $2,000,000 has 
en appropriated for a twelve-month 
)41-1942 campaign. 
Results Obtained — The American 
leat Institute, which makes this outlay 
jor the industry, lists several gains trace- 
pole to the campaign which began last 
car: (1) increased consumer demand 
ving beyond the general prosperity in- 
ease, (2) more space devoted to meat 
n food stores’ newspaper and handbill 
pdvertising, (3) less trouble in retail 
ling of cheaper cuts of meat, and 
+) evidence that the promotion has had 
i profound effect on the medical pro- 
Hession. 

Without any formal line of demarca- 
ton, the promotion of meat’s nutritive 
ualities is by consent neatly divided 
xetween two major bodies representative 
it people who prosper as meat prospers. 
he National Live Stock and Meat 
oard digs out the facts, refines them to 
withstand the most exacting scientific 
scrutiny, ‘The American Meat Institute 
ten uses its substantial advertising 
budget to gain medical and lay accept- 
hice of the pro-meat findings. 

Research Projects—The Meat Board 


invariably puts up its research money | ‘| 


hough the National Research Council, 
us clearing the research results of any 
suspicion that they might have been 
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Erie Burns the Rails 
to Keep You Warm! 


@ Imagine the suspicious burghers of old Philadelphia trying 
to arrest a man for selling anthracite coal as a fuel! That 
happened in 1812. Now every year the Erie Railroad alone car- 
ries millions of tons of anthracite and bituminous to help keep 
America warm ... to help keep the wheels of industry turning. 


Erie rails serve the anthracite region directly, are linked by 
connecting lines with the principal bituminous and coke produc- 
ing areas. Here’s the convenient coal route to the North, East, 
and West. Improved consistently, Erie coal service today offers 
shipper and consignee the advantages of the most modern 
equipment and facilities and streamlined handling methods. 


Chances are Erie can save yeu time and money—whatever 
the nature of your shipment. Get the proof. Call the Erie 
agent or write— 


Carl Howe, Vice President, Erie Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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needled to suit the donor instead of the 
facts. The board is currently thus sup- 
porting eight full-fledged research proj- 
ects in major U. S. colleges. 

At Minnesota, for instance, the scien- 
tists are working to determine the value 
of lard in clearing up some types of 
eczema. On clinical experimentation of 
informal sort, about 75% of the patients 
have shown improvement when fed lard 
on crackers to increase the unsaturated 
fatty-acid content of their blood. The 
board insists on knowing more about 
the how and why of these encouraging 
ind the assimilation of fats by 
before making official 


results, 
body _ tissues, 
announcement. 
@ Vitamin B—Basic studies on Vitamin 
B continue at Wisconsin, where Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem has in past years, on 
Meat Board grants, made findings of 
epochal importance to the industry as 
well as to medicine: ‘That meat contains 
more of thiamin (B,) than any other un- 
fortified food; and that nicotinic acid, 
another of the B group found in meats, 
cures and prevents pellagra. Elvehjem 
has latterly shown that diets which con- 
tain all of the known essential vitamins 
do not promote as good growth as diets 
in which meat is substituted for the 
purified B vitamin in the diet, indicating 
that there are other essentials in meat 
yet to be found and classified. Of 
course, he is searching for them now. 

Last year, preliminary studies at Wis- 
consin disclosed that definite knewledge 
is needed of vitamins lost through vari- 
ous methods of cooking. The Meat 
Board now has this subject under scru- 
tiny in research projects at Wisconsin, 
at Chicago, and at Texas A. & M. 
Already the preliminary results indicate 
that quick-cooking methods such as fry- 
ing may hold down the loss of thiamin 
(B,) to 15%, while in meat roasted 
until it is well done this loss may reach 
much higher. Eventually these studies 
are expected to develop methods which 
can be recommended as correct for each 
form of cooking and cach kind of meat. 
@ Other Inquiries—Other subjects are 
under laboratory investigation, and other 
vitamins. Meat Board technicians speak 
knowingly of Vitamin M, anti-gray hair 
factor, choline, inositol, biotin, pyridox- 
ine, and other compounds. Some of 
these are relatively new in the litera- 
ture of vitamins, and a few of them 
are undoubtedly destined for eventual 
fame in the advertising pages of popular 
magazines—when the laboratory results 
warrant publicizing them. The board 
recently brought out a free text book for 
those teaching nutrition in the national 
defense nutrition program, and has in 
the works a simplified version of the 
same material for free distribution to 
the laity. 

While the board is digging out facts 
under august scientific auspices, the 
Meat Institute is hammering home the 
findings in the quarters where these will 
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be most helpful. All of its professional- 
journal advertisements carry the run- 
ning-head, ““The Newer Concepts of 
Meat in Nutrition,” and the scientific 
clean bill of health, “All statements 
have been accepted by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association.” 


- @ Professional Appeal—Thus hedging it- 


self with safeguards, the institute is 
currently putting on in scientific circles 
a promotion campaign that is generally 
considered a new high for the food in- 
dustries. Currently it is advertising 
solid schedules, mostly single or double 
pages every issue, not only in such stand- 
bys as the Journal of the American 
Medical Association and Hygeia, but 
also in journals directed specifically to 
pediatricians, dermatologists, gynecol- 
ogists, obstetricians; to specialists in 
heart, kidneys, the digestive tract, high 
blood pressure; to surgeons, military 
surgeons, dentists, public health off- 
eials; to hospital managers, nurses, and 
dieticians. 
e Doctors First—When the Institute 
launched its $2,000,000 advertising 
campaign a year ago, it earmarked a 
substantial fraction for this job of adver- 
tising to the professions, and embarked 
on it long before advertising to con- 
sumers. This timing was intended to 
get the doctors primed to answer ques- 
tions patients might bring up after read- 
ing the subsequent consumer copy. It 
has been repeated in the second year’s 
campaign, which is now well under way. 


CORN KINGS 


Floyd Hiner, of Lewisville, Ind. (left), 
and E. W. Doubet, of Hanna City, 
Ill., had to share the same crown at 
the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion in Chicago last week when judges 
found they were unable to decide 
which farmer had grown the finest 
corn during the past year. 


Special 40-page digey 
members contains a ten-poi 
critical analysis of gradi 
government standard: 


By this time nearly ev 
any interest in the consum 
ners, women’s organization 
the government, and even t 
ers—has stuck an oar into tl 
sea of grade-labeling and 
standards. In an effort to ch 
the Association of Nationa 
this week is issuing a specia 
its members. 

@ Capsule by Hotchkiss—( 
Movement for Standardizat 
Grading of Consumer Go 
A.N.A.’s_ 40-page capsule 
pounded by George B. Hotcl 
fessor of marketing at New \ 
versity, a long-time opponent 
form of government regulation 

ing to his analysis, the following t 
dencies are presently to be obser 

(1) Public demand for official 
of quality is not strong, nor is it gr 

(2) Consumer interest has been 
up largely by propaganda cmp! 
theory rather than merit. 

(3) Voluntary A-B-C labeling of cam 
fruits and vegetables has shown 1 
helping consumers of being strongly desir 
by them, and the “Agricultural Market 
Service continuous inspection plan is a t 
admission that the sponsors of grade-] 
ing do not regard their present 
satisfactory.” 

(4) Voluntary A-B-C labeling has 
chief support from private brands that 
it a competitive weapon against natior 
trade-marked brands.” 

(5) Informative labeling, such a 
mended by the National Consumer-Ret 
Council appears more useful to consu 
than A-B-C grading. 

(6) The argument that consumer g 
can more advantageously be purchas 
grade because industrial goods ar 
quently marketed that way is a fallact 

(7) Because of the war, “the dev 
‘ment and enforcement of official stand 
for many ficlds of consumers goods w 
be impracticable and inexpedient at t 
time.” 

(8) It seems improbable that any 
sumer Standards Board will be given 
status in the government. 

(9) On the other hand, a wartime pr 
fixing agency is sure to get “broad genet 
powers to regulate quality.” 

(10) The pressure for grades and la 
ing is, under any circumstances, bound ! 
continue in some form. 


@ Indirectly, a Compendium—As a ba: 
for these ten conclusions, Hotchkiss 
cites virtually all of the writings, survey 
etc. which have been issued on the su! 
ject of grade-labeling in the past coup! 
of years. Indirectly, therefore, the 
A.N.A.’s booklet is also a handy com- 
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good packaging starts here! 


To assure quality in every package, 

Container Corporation controls its own raw material 
sources, paperboard mills and package factories. 
This thorough integration makes possible 

the selection, without prejudice, of 

“the correct package for the job.” 

Our staff includes specialists in every phase 

of packaging—men and women with enviable reputations 
for progressive design and fabrication. 

Our plants and offices are located to serve 

industry speedily and thoroughly. Call the nearest 
for a discussion of your needs. Our 

packaging experts have cut costs, increased 


protection and sales appeal for many, many shippers. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chicago, Ilil., and 21 Other Strategically Located Cities 


Corrugated and Solid-Fibre Shipping Cases 
Folding Cartons « Boxboards 


—_ 


PRODUCTION! 


keep men 
in 


n working 


ERECT positions 


A MAN works best when standing 
ERECT. Stooping or stretching 
motions quickly produce fatigue, 
slow-downs, accident hazards. Lead- 
ing plants everywhere are using 
Globe Lifts to raise materials to the 
most convenient working level for 
feeding presses, furnaces, conveyors, 
etc. Write for FREE bulletins on 
Globe Lifts and Elevators 


Se 


A Globe Lifting Platform reduces manual effort of 
lifting tray-loads of ball- and roller-bearings 
into *‘washing machine.” 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


1003 E. Mermaid Lane €E. Dag ot First Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Moines, lowa 


GLOBE 


LIFTS zad ELEVATORS 


HEREVER tacking, stapling or fasten- 
ing is done—in plant or shipping room 
Model T-1 HANSCO One-Hand Tacker 
is not only faster but safer! Drives T-head 
Hansen Tacks in 4 lengths, 3/16" to 1/2". 
Hold Tacker in one hand—material in 
other—tack fast as you grip. Compact. 
Easily portable. Self-contained. Flush 
front for close spaces. Submit your tack- 
ing problems. Ask for Folder. 


So) ee ceo 


CHICAGO. ILu 


— 


Brushmarks vs. X-Ray 


NLY the other day a “‘famous’’ painting that had 
O long occupied a respected place on the walls of a 
great art gallery was pulled down in disgrace an 
“imposter The very brushmarks of the master had been 
duplicated to a nicety that four generations of ‘‘experts’’ 
on thre* continents had accepted as genuine. Clue to the 
fraud—one of the most useful tools of modern science, 
the X-ray—saw through the copyist’s mastery of the mas 
ter’s technique 
In this instance, as in so many nowadays, older methods 
failed, a newer method was needed to find the clue to 
facts. Business Week, in its “‘clues’’ advertising 
offers a new method of finding clues tothe solution 
roblems: where to find trained men to cope 
demands of modern all-out war--or an 
emplover | of such men; a sales opportunity; a 
new plant critical equipment; property, etc 
Management Men all over America, who call Business 
Week ‘“‘one of America’s most useful magazines’’ scan it 
earefully for clues to the solution of THEIR problems; 
why not put YOUR clue where THEY can find it? 
“clues"’ advertising economical—50 cents per word; 
minimum $5.—for nation-wide coverage of key Manage 
ment Men—-117,000 of them. Advertising copy for the 
December 20 issue should reach us December 15 


—— 
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pendium of the more important litera- 
ture in this field. 

By way personal contribution, the 
author has added some notes on the 
official regulation of quality standards in 
pre-industrial Europe. Significant ex- 
cerpt: “Ihe public was so badly served 
(by these official regulations) that the 
very word ‘garbling’ lost its meaning of 
‘purifying’ and came to have the te. 
site meaning, which it retains today i 
connection with literature . . . The 
gradual disappearance of official seals of 
quality as guides to buyers, together 
with the increasing dependence on 
trademarks, was due largely to the fact 
that trademarks proved more reliable 
guides,” 


Ad Movie Splurge 


Commercial film trade gets 
big break as Canada Dry makes 
14 short pictures for showing in 
regular theaters. 


This week Canada Dry Ginger Ale 

begins an advertising campaign of 
“Minute Movies” that will gradually 
spread through theatres from one end 
of the land to the other. Consisting of 
14 different films, the celluloid barrage 
harps on the virtues of Canada Dry 
ginger ale in eight of the films, plugs 
Spur in the other six. Produced in 
technicolor, the diminutive reels are 
studded with such real cinema stars as 
Pat O’Brien and Edward Arnold. 
@No_ Back-Door  Business—Canada 
Dry’s movie venture is significant not 
only because of its record-breaking mag- 
nitude but because it furnishes the 
central theme of an entire advertising 
campaign; Canada Dry’s newspaper, 
magazine, and radio advertising all 
features the film-star copy theme. Here- 
tofore, advertisers who have made pic- 
tures for exhibition in the regular movie 
houses have been generally inclined to 
keep mum about their efforts; conse- 
quently, the medium has been shy of 
much-needed publicity. Canada Dry not 
only acknowledges its use of the me- 
dium; it’s inferentially bragging about it, 
and that’s a real break for the commer- 
cial movie business. 

The trade is further gratified because 
it knows what a highly competitive field 
the beverage business is, and already 
it is speculating about the possibility of 
other juicy plums which may drop in 
its lap as a result of a Canada Dry’s ex- 
pansive operations. The fact that the 
campaign is being handled by an adver- 
tising agency which is an old hand ¢ 
the movie business is further aaualin 
J. M. Mathes, which has previously 
used the movies for National Carbon 
and International Salt, has a_ special 
staff for handling film campaigning. So 


does J. Walter Thompso: 
other agencies can boast 
movie department. 

e Three Big Drawbacks—|’} 
ing new about the use of m 
as a means of spreading 
messages (Report to Execut 
May27’39,p37), but despite 
list of past and present clic: 
inghouse, Chevrolet, Shell, K 
Alka-Seltzer, etc.) the mediu 
under three severe handic: aps 

(1) Because it works on a 
margin, its promotional eff 
never been widespread nor 
certed basis. 

(2) Theaters in Greater N¢ 
mainly producer- -owned chains 
and Loew’s—don’t accept filn 
ing. So in the city where m 
half of all national advertising 
originate, the custodians of th 
don’t see commercial movic 
sporadically. ‘Thus, they are apt | 
look them on their advertising 
ules. 

(3) Inexperienced advertisers hay 
been prone to criticize the value of fil 
advertising rather than attribute fail: 
to their own inconclusive trials 
“inconclusive” according to the fil; 
trade. 

@ Outlets Nearly Double—Despite the 
drawbacks, 12,000 theaters—about two. 
thirds of all houses in operation—n 
acecpt such advertising. In 1935 bare 
6,500 theaters could be lined up. A 
of good theaters are on the list, 
merely the “shooting galleries’’—chea 
houses, often showing only wild west 
fare. Theater managers have obvious 
come to realize that good commer 
films don’t drive away patrons 

Representing this increasing batch 
theaters are two specialists: 
Screen Advertising and Screen Bi 
cast Corp. (both comparable to news 
paper representatives in the publishing 
field). They drum up all the nation 
business, and also set advertising rates 
Currently the latter are $3 per thousar 
patrons when 90 feet of film (60 s 
onds) are used, and $3.75 for 120 f 
of film (80 seconds). Inasmuch as the 
average movie house draws about 5.! 
patrons per week, the advertiser's aver 
age bill per house per week comes t 
$15. 

e@ Reckoning the Cost—Enthusiastic 
practitioners of this type of advertis 
claim that its costs on a per-thousai 
basis compare favorably with the cost 
of other media. But—as in radio there 
have to be special outlays for talent a1 
production. One 90 ft. black and whi 
film can be produced for as little as 4 
few hundred dollars, though technico 
jobs with flossy casts and fancy script 
ing may run to $3,000 and up. However, 
cost estimates are apt to be misleading 
when quoted on a one-film basis, be 
cause well-initiated advertisers invat 
ably produce their films in series anc 


Gene 
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chus can drive costs down appreciably. 

Specialization has helped cut down 
the number of disasters which might 
otherwise becloud the medium. Experi- 
enced clients now choose products for 
flm plugging according to three broad 
rules: They must be products which lend 
themselves to demonstration (refrigera- 
tors, autos, and new products like soap 
powders); Or they must be products with 
a glamour appeal (cosmetics); or they 
must be products hard to dramatize in 
ordinary advertising (staples like salt). 

As things stand now, advertisers are 
usually warned that before they start a 
movie campaign they should know the 
ins and outs of their market in sufficient 
detail to be able to pick film houses. 
[hey're also cautioned against using 


such a small list of theaters that their | 
production costs are ridiculously out of | 
line with the number of people who see | 


their films. 


¢ Eliminating the Half-Hearted—Film 


representatives now talk about requir- 
ing advertisers to guarantee a minimum 
number of films per schedule. ‘They 
argue that unless a campaign has con- 
tinuity and repetition its value may be 
dubious. Therefore—like the radio in- 
dustry, which insists on minimum 13- 
week contracts—the film representatives 


may require at least six seven-day show- | 
ings per house. A three-film rule is now | 


half-heartedly enforced, but the pro- 
posed clause is envisioned as having 
stronger teeth, may soon be written into 
contracts. 


POINT-OF-SALE AD PLAN 


Because of organizational difficulties, 


point-of-sale advertising has long been a | 
knotty problem for everybody concerned, | 
-national manufacturer, sales agency, | 
and the store selling choice display | 


space. Now, a new point-of-sale agency, 


General Stores Advertising Co., of New | 
York City—headed by Lee W. Maxwell, | 


former president and board chairman of 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co.—is pre- 


paring to tackle the situation in a big | 


way. 


will be handled. Rates to advertisers 


will, of course, vary. For display of a | 


274 in. by 564 in. poster, for example, 


the rate will be $5 a month in a store of | 
the first category, $3 in a store of the | 


second. 


lo date, General Stores has lined up | 


nearly 500 retail outlets—mostly in the 
East—has signed no advertisers, though 
there have, of course, been “conversa- 
tions.” Hope is to have both stores and 
advertisers fined up in working shape by 
March }. 
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General Stores will sell space only in | 
supermarkets and _ self-service grocery | 
outlets. Such stores will be divided into | 
two categories: those with annual sales | 
of $100,000 or more; those with sales | 
between $50,000 and $100,000. No | 


stores with sales volumes under $50,000 | 


X Marks the spot 


where a partner used to be! 


A business partnership is like a 
well-balanced seesaw. When one 
partner suddenly steps out of the 
picture, the other plunges down to 
a painful, jarring jolt. 

It takes two to make a partner- 
ship—just as it takes two to see- 
saw. With one partner gone, the 
firm no longer exists. 

The remaining partner must 
liquidate or reorganize the busi- 
ness. Either course is likely to be 
expensive. What’s more, the deci- 
sion is not one that he alone can 
make. It also rests with the heirs 
of his former partner! 


New England Mutual has devel- 
oped a simple, flexible “Business 
Stabilization Plan” to cover all the 
hazards of such a situation. It 
applies equally to partnerships or 
closely held corporations. 

We have prepared a compre- 
hensive chart which clearly shows 
the plan’s advantages. 

Any New England Mutual 
Advanced Underwriter will be 
glad to discuss it with you without 
obligation. Or write to George L. 
Hunt, Vice President, Boston, for 
a copy, indicating whether your 
firm isa partnership or corporation. 


New England Mutual 


Liye Insurance Company 


of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 
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SCHOOL FOR SHIPBUILDERS 


More than 43,000 men are now em- 
ployed in the shipyards around Oak 
land, Calif., and before long there are 
going to be openings for about 25,000 
meet this demand, the 
Oakland Board of Education has set 
up a shipyard school, operating 24 


more. To 


hours a day, seven days a week, where 
courses are being given in marine elec- 
tricity (above), (below), 
drafting, pipe fitting, pattern making, 
ship fitting, welding, tool and die 


carpentry 


making, and machine-shop practice. 


Courses for the school are decided 
on by a board made up of two labor 
umion representatives, two shipyards’ 
representatives, and a member of the 
Board of Education. The school is 
financed by federal funds. 

Another phase of the training pro 
gram is being carried out at the ship- 
vards under the combined supervision 
of the Training Within Industry Di 
vision of OPM, Oakland School De 
partment, and unions. Unskilled ship 
vards workers and office workers take 
these upgrading courses so they can 
work at higher skilled crafts. 
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LABOR 
Test for Big Steel 


S.W.O.C.’s_ detern 
to be sole bargaining a 


Nation 


Gary involves ambitious strat 


egy and some hazards for union 


Last week, C.1.0O.’s Stee] 
Organizing Committee petit: 
National Labor Relations Boa: 
tification as exclusive bargain 
in the largest steel mill in the 
Gary Works of the United Statcs §} 
Corp 

Back of that demand lies a { 
story of umlion mancuvering—n 
ing with one end in view: to wi 
tight franchise from Big Steel 
@ Amenities of 1937—In 1937 
U.S. Steel signed a_ contract 
5.W.O.C. and put the new in 
union movement on solid groun B\\ 

Mar.6'37,p13), Big Steel drove 
bargain. In return for reversing 
vear policy of union 
steel corporation got one of the 
est” contracts a labor organizatio1 
ever agreed to 

Fundamentally, it merely put n 
written joint agreement policies g 
ing wages, hours, and working 
tions which were already in effect ; 
the company’s plants. And the easiest 
to-take clause of all for the compan 
was the one which gave the union th 
right to represent its members only 
@In Marked Contrast—This was 
marked contrast to what the C.1.O. d 
manded and got elsewhere. Exclusiv 
bargaining rights were usually the ver 
minimum which C.I.O. units foun 
acceptable. In many cases, they hel 
out for the union shop and the clos 
shop. But C.I.O. accepted the legall 
meaningless “representation for mem 
bers only”” clause—meaningless becaus 
such a condition was guaranteed by lav 
and needed no contract to make it ope 
ative—from U.S. Steel in 1937 because 
it was anxious for the prestige which an 
kind of a contract with such a giant em 
ployer would give it. 

And in every renewal of the ste« 


opposifiol 


corporation-S.W.O.C. contract, though 
changes in other provisions were made, 


S.W.O.C. never made a fighting issue 


out of the representation clause. It 
stands today in the agreement as it was 


originally written nearly five years ago 


@ No More “Soft”? Contracts—T oday. 
it is even more of a curiosity than it was 


when it was first set down. For in the 
intervening period, the C.1.O. has deve 


oped into a force to be reckoned with 


a «a 


and it doesn’t agree to any more 
contracts. Big Steel still has its favor 
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able contract terms only because, up to | 
now, the Steel Workers Organizing | 
Committee has not felt itself strong 
enough in steel corporation plants to 
demand more. 

Why that is so has often been the 
subject for long discussions among in- 
dustrial relations executives. Many | 
have maintained that U. S. Steel simply | 
out-smarted the union; that it used a 
“Kill it with kindness” technique which 
kept S.W.O.C. innocuous. 
ej. & L. Experience—In support of 
this contention, $.W.O.C. experience 
in Big Steel is compared with its activi- 
ties in Little Steel mills. Jones & 
Laughlin is frequently cited as an exam- 
ple. There, the company refused to 
enter into a contract with the union 
when, in 1937, it was asked to sign an 
agreement similar to Big Steel's. 
SW.O.C. struck J. & L. and in 36 
hours demonstrated its ability to shut 
its big Pittsburgh and Aliquippa plants 
down and keep them down. 

The company agreed to a_ Labor 

Board election, which demonstrated 
that S.W.O.C. had a whopping majority 
of J. & L. workers. Asa result, $.W.O.C. 
wrote an exclusive bargaining contract 
with the company. 
e Years of Headache—‘he militancy of 
the union in J. & L. has been four years 
of headache to the company. Stoppages, 
slowdowns, dues-collecting, pickets, and 
trouble afflicted J. & L. while Big Stee! 
had four years of relatively peaceful 
steelmaking. A widely accepted explana- 
tion for the contrast is the suggestion 
that the steel corporation’s policy of 
“generous giving’ made it hard for 
§.W.O.C. to sell Big Steel employees 
the idea that they needed the union for 
protection. 

Whether that is true or not, the fact 
remains that §.W.O.C. has found its 
dues collections lagging behind, percent- 
agewise, in Big Steel plants, and within 
the last six months there has been a 
determined effort to alter that picture. 
¢ “Informal Strikes’—This, above all, 
explains the series of “informal strikes” 
to which U.S. Steel has been subjected 
recently. Subsidiary company plants in 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Califor- 
nia, and Alabama have been ringed by 
dues pickets, and when, in a series of 
quick, consecutive actions every one of 
the company’s plants in the important 
Calumet District was struck (BW —Oct. 
25'41,p56), the pattern of the union’s 
strategy became clear. 

It was designed, to be sure, to raise 
dues revenues, but fundamentally it 
was a movement to “energize” local 
S.W.O.C. units, to give them a demon- 
stration of the union’s strength. 

e — Aroused—Another aspect 
of the current campaign is that 
S.W.O.C.’s activity has evoked an op- 
position from a section of Big Steel 
employees who were, for the most part, 
quict and disinterested as long as the 
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“Please bring the 1880 ledéer. . .” 


That record comes, clean and clear, as though it had been written yester- 
day, preserving down through sixty years a vital entry to prove an all- 
important point today. Clean and clear — because it was written on a 
durable L. L. Brown record paper. The records you make today grow in 
importance . . . are increasingly subject to more frequent inspection. Keep 
them .. . safely ...on L. L. Brown record papers. More and more bankers, 
business men, and accountants are choosing these papers that have proved 
unquestionably their ability to withstand tough, constant handling. 


ead 


From every L. L. Brown record paper you can count on a perfect surface 
for writing and typing, for erasure and re-writing. You can be sure of uni- 
formity and durability. Nearly a hundred years of making only the finest 
papers give you sound ground for expecting much more from L. L. Brown 
record papers. And yet, the use of these papers increases record costs not 
at all in comparison with papers of similar rag percentage . . . by only the 
minutest fraction in comparison with cheap papers. Your printer will be glad 
to see that your record forms and books come to you on these fine papers! 


... for your correspondence! 


Written on a substantial, full-bodied 
L. L. Brown bond, your letters carry an 
immediate, favorable impression of you 
and your organization to the persons who 
receive them. Ask your printer to show 
you your letterhead on one of these pres- 
tige-building letter papers. 


= 
L- L: BROWN 


PAPER COMPANY 
Established in 1849 


Adams, Massachusetts 


FREE! .. . This newest 
L. L. Brown booklet (read- 
ing time about 8 minutes) 
shows you how to get su- 
perior records, more im- 
pressive stationery at 
microscopic ... if any... 
extra cost. Write today— 
please ask for booklet B, 
“MUCH for a mite.” 


Papers for Dependable Records, 
Impressive Correspondence 
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AN, | INS/S7 
ME EXACT 


LIQUIDOMETER tank 
gauges are ideal for 
every industry where 
control of stored 
liquids is an important 
factor. LIQUIDOMETER 
remote reading gauges 
automatically indicate or record liquid levels. 


No pumps, valves or auxiliary units required to 
read them. Balanced hydraulic transmission | 
system ingeniously compensates for tempera- | 
ture changes on communicating tubing. Accu-| 
racy unaffected by variations in specific gravity. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
other similar groups for measuring hazardous | 
liquids. 


Models are available for Remote Signals, auto-| 
matic control of pumps, etc. Direct Reading 
models available where Remote Reading gauges 
are not required. 
Write for complete details 
on LIQUIDOMETER Instruments 


rue LIQUIDOMETER -- 


NEW GUIDE 


SIMPLIFIES PAPER BUYING 


THE NEENAH PAPER GUIDE 


Send for Your Gree Copy 


Would you like a handy 81% x 11 reference file 
that gives you finger-tip information on char- 
acteristics, uses, sizes, weights, and colors of 
bonds, ledgers, index bristols, and typewriter 


papers? A copy will be mailed to you promptly 
if requested on your company letterhead. 


| provisions, a 


ev Ver nak 


| C.1.O. union stayed relatively quiescent. 


This anti-C.1.O. group, back in pre- 


| Wagner Act days, had been the strong- 


est supporters of Big Steel's Employee 
Representation Plan. When the com- 
pany abandoned employee representa- 
tion, many of the men in this group 
became leaders in an anti-C.1.O. inde- 
pendent union movement. Under the 
anomalous Big Steel labor contract, the 
independent groups had just as much 
right to bargain and handle grievances 
as §.W.0.C. 

eAnd Now a Showdown—Although 
S.W.O.C. was often irked by this con- 


| dition, until recently it never felt strong 


enough to do anything about changing 
it. And as long as it was little more 
than a “paper union” in Big Stcel’s 
mills, it had no compelling reason for 
wanting it changed. But now it is appar- 
ent that S.W.O.C. thinks it must seize 
the bull by the horns, particularly since 
the company has refused to be provoked 
or let a rallying issue be created by the 
recent series of informal strikes. ‘Uhat’s 
| why it went to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board last week to ask for certifi- 
cation at the Gary Works. 

This follows on the heels of a similar 


} petition naming the company *s Ameri- 
| can Bridge Co.’s Gary plant, 


and is 
patently the precursor of more Labor 
Board action aimed at other steel cor- 
poration plants. 

e Testing Ground—Gary has been 
chosen by $8.W.O.C. as a testing ground 


| because the union feels that it can win 


an NLRB election or card count there 
with ease. Another factor which makes 
the union anxious to demonstrate its 
strength in the Calumet District is that 
the independent anti-C.1.0O. employees 
there have recently become very active. 

In fact, in an effort to strengthen 

their powers of resistance against the 
S.W.O.C., some of the independent 
units have gone into a newly-formed 
American Federation of Labor steel 
union and they now dominate it. If 
S.W.O.C. gets certification from NLRB 
it will mean that neither independent 
nor A.F.L. groups can bargain with the 
company nor have any recognized status 
in the Gary mills. 
e Company’ s Position—Although the 
steel corporation is in S.W.O.C.’s 
direct line of fire, its position is highly 
ambiguous. It has a contract with the 
union which gives $.W.O.C. the right 
to bargain for its members only. If 
NLRB orders it to give $.W OC. ex- 
clusive bargaining rights, it would cer- 
tainly seem to necessitate revision of 
the contract. 

Yet the contract also provides that if 
cither party asks for any changes in its 
20-day notice must be 
given and, if mutual agreement to the 
proposed change does not follow, the 
whole contract automatically expires. 


| @ Caution Required—Ending the con- 
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tract and beginning the arduous process 


of drawing up a new one is 
which S.W.O.C. distinctly 
avoid. It knows that, with pu 
ion in its present state, its 
position is not too strong 
under other circumstances, it « 
ously threaten a general strik« 
Steel mills, its freedom to do 
that war has come, is sharply 

It is hoping to make a good 
in the Gary card count or elect 
use its victory as campaign mat 
lining up support in other mi 
it is not so certain of the res 
hopes to do all this outside of ¢ 
tract with which, except for th 
sentation clause, it is well satis! 
e What Company Can Do—U. $ 
may have other ideas. It m for 
example, maintain before th« tbo 
Board that it is already bargaining with 
S.W.O.C. and is prepared to bargain 
once it gets a 20-day notice, over the 
representation question. Carryin, such 
a point would mean negotiating 4 new 
contract and would give the company 
an opportunity .” ‘tighten up’ ertain 
clauses under which the union now car 
ries on its “quickies” and dues-pickcting 
with impunity. 

Or the steel corporation may tell 

the Labor Board that the Gary \Works 
is not an appropriate bargaining unit 
that all the Carnegie-Illinois plants 
make up one industrial whole and oper 
ate under a single labor policy and thus 
should be lumped together in an elec 
tion or card count test. 
@ What Union Wants—The union is 
sure to oppose that; not because it 
would not like to win exclusive right 
for all Carnegie-Illinois, but because it 
is not completely confident about its 
ability to carry a subsidiary-wide ele 
tion. What S.W.O.C. wants its new 
maneuver to get for it is elimination of 
opposition groups, a thumping victory 
in Gary which will be effective cam- 
paign material in other steel towns, 
while its contract with Big Steel te. 
mains intact. 

This ambitiously conceived program 
is obviously part of C.1.0.’s campaign 
to win not merely exclusive bargaining 
rights but the union shop throughout 
the steel industry. It is expected to get 
added impetus from the introduction 
of the union shop in U.S. Steel’s coal 
mines (page 28). The steel corporation 
knows that its union relations are 
shaping up to a test. 

@ Pondering—The company is now por- 
dering how it will answer $.W.O.C.’s 
petition before the Labor Board. W hat 
it decides to do may provide the tip-of 
on how it proposes to meet this chal 
lenge to open its shop policy. But 
whether it can preserve its open shop 
or not, observers see ahead a period ot 
turmoil, while the issue is being de 
cided, which will not contribute to effi 
cient steel production nor to the pro 
duction of vital material for defense 
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UILDERS for the U. S. Navy—ship- 
yards turning out battleships, 
cruisers, submarines, “mosquito boats,” 
mine sweepers and other auxiliary craft 
—are equipping their new plants, or 
modernizing their old, with BullDog 
Flexible Electrical Distribution Systems. 


Makers of naval ordnance and equip- 
ment, too—power plants, guns and am- 
munition, torpedoes and depth bombs, 
hardware and fittings—are finding that 
BullDog “Plug-in” Bus Duct Systems 
meet their demands for ready light and 
power anywhere. 


Three Systems — Used Singly 
or in Combination 


There are three BullDog “Plug-in” Sys- 
tems—BUStribution DUCT for Power; 
Universal Trol-E-Duct for Light, and 
Industrial Trol-E-Duct for Production 
Lines or Assembly Benches. Each sys- 
tem permits “plug-ins” as simply as 


ORIGINATORS OF FLEXIBLE ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS FOR 
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appliances are plugged in at home; 
each can be used singly or in combina- 
tion with the others; each is built in 
standardized, interchangeable sections; 
each is quick and easy to install or to 
move from one position or one plant 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Products of 


Bulldog Electric 
Canada, Ld, Toro, Otarie 


This great Diesel engine plant, which makes power units for a 
wide variety of U.S. Naval craft, is equipped with BullDog BUS- 
222 tribution DUCT for Power, and Universal Trol-E-Duct for Light. 


toh weer: ws 


to another; each is 100% salvable and 
reusable. 


BullDog standard products, too — 
Vacu-Break Safety Switches, Light and 
Power Panelboards and Switchboards 
—are widely used in defense plants 
and by industry generally. 


Write for Bulletins 403 and’ 412 
describing BullDog Flexible Electrical 
Distribution Systems. Better yet, ask 
for a call from a BullDog Sales Engi- 
neer — and ask him to show you the 
roster of hundreds of defense plants 
where vital production time is being 
safeguarded by one, two or all three 
BullDog “Plug-in” Bus Duct Systems. 


LIGHT AND POWER 


HOW YOUR EMPLOYES 
CAN GET A $50 LOAN | 
FOR $4.48 (TOTAL COST) 


I OW MUCH does it actually cost your em- 

ployes to borrow fromasmall loan company? 
The rate of charge is higher, of course, than 
that your company pays for commercial funds 
The cost of making and collecting many loans 
for small amounts is bound to be far greater 
than the cost of making and collecting a few 
loans for large amounts. Despite this, the 
charges on small personal loans, in actual dol- 
lars and cents, are probably considerably lower 
than you have thought. 

Take a $50 loan repaid in six monthly instal- 
ments of $9.08 each. The borrower gets $50 
and repays a total of $54.48. The cost of his 
loan is thus $4.48. This charge includes every- 
thing. There is nothing more to pay. A $100 
loan, repaid in six monthly instalments of 
$18.15 each, a total of $108.90, costs $8.90. 


Prepayment reduces cost 
Borrowers at Household Finance pay charges 


only for the actual time they have the money. 


The sooner a loan is repaid the less it costs. 
Payment schedules are usually arranged to fit 
the borrower’s income and pay day. If he 
should receive a bonus and wish to repay part 
or all of his loan ahead of schedule, he may do 
so. The charges are reduced in exact proportion 
to the extent of the prepayment. 


No endorsers. required 

The job of Household Finance is to supply, at 
reasonable cost, a legitimate source of credit for 
wage-earners. At Household workers can bor- 
row from $20 to $300 largely on character and 
earning ability. No endorser is needed. The 
loan is made in a simple, private transaction. 
Last year Household made over 800,000 such 
loans to workers in all branches of industry. 

The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. The borrower may choose the schedule 
which best fits his own situation. Payments in- 
clude all charges. Charges are made at the rate 
of 244% per month (less in many territories on 
larger loans). Household’s charges are below 
the maximum rates authorized by the Small 
Loan Laws of most states. 

We will gladly send you more information 
about Household Finance service without obli- 
gation. Please use the coupon. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
6 12 15 18 
paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 
$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
9.08 4.87 


18.15 
27.23 


paymts 


9.75 
14.62 


36.31 
45.39 
54.46 


19.50 
24.37 


29.25 


Above payments include charges of 24% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE. 


Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 18676 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 301 branches in 199 cities 
‘ee eee Gee SS SS eS SS SB Bee ee eee eS 
HovuseHoLtp Finance Corporation, Dept. BW-12 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners — without obligation. 


City State 
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All Clear on th 


e Labor Front 


War immediately ends strikes-as-usual era and also nips 


Smith bill in Senate committee. 


Now a formula is sought to 


guarantee continuance of uninterrupted production. 


Labor and management this week be- 

gan to adjust themselves to the fact of 
war. ‘The first perceptible change sug- 
gested that gunfire at Pearl Harbor had 
rung down the curtain on the strikes- 
as-usual and disputes-as-usual attitude 
which had characterized union policy 
since the defense program began. Simi- 
larly, business organizations had their at- 
tention diverted by the war from legis- 
lative campaigns designed to curb labor 
organization activity. 
e Strikes and Threats—Last Sunday 
morning two actual defense strikes were 
in progress. One involved 90 C.L.O. 
men at the Rausch Nut & Mfg. Co. in 
Cleveland in a dispute with the com- 
pany over recognition. ‘The other, more 
serious, was an A.F.L. affair which was 
hampering production at the Army’s 
shell-loading plant in Ravenna, Ohio. 

In addition to these two actual 

strikes, disputes were in the threatening 
stage in about 20 other scattered de- 
fense plants. Of these, the three most 
important involved a group of inde- 
pendently organized welders, threaten- 
ing walkouts in aircraft and shipbuilding 
plants if the A.F.L. did not give them 
autonomous union status (BW —Nov.29 
’41,p62); two C.1.O. unions, negotiating 
for wage increases and a union shop at 
the Aluminum Co. of America’s plant 
in Pittsburgh; and Northwest lumber 
workers (page 74). 
e Immediate Response—On Monday, 
America was at war and labor leaders 
were responding, like representatives of 
other groups, with forthright pledges of 
full support. ‘The welders rescinded 
their strike call, Ravenna employees 
went back to work, lumber labor voted 
full cooperation, and spokesmen for the 
unions were wiring the White House 
that they stood by to take orders. 

Even John L. Lewis, labor’s most 

convinced isolationist, whose former 
policies were identified mildly as “non- 
cooperation with the defense program,” 
issued a statement that now “all other 
considerations become insignificant. . . . 
I join in the support of our govern- 
ment.” 
e All Clear—On Tuesday the OPM re- 
ported “all clear” on the labor front. 
Not one single dispute impeded the na- 
tion’s war effort. 

Peace on the industrial front—the first 
which America has enjoved in many, 
many months—could be credited in large 
part to the unquestioned patriotism of 
U.S. labor. But there was also one 
other important motivation: the threat 
of stringent labor legislation. Ever since 


the House last week passed the 
Smith _ bill, providing a co 
period in labor disputes, gove: 
sponsored strike votes by secret 

and the registration of all unio: 

the NLRB, union leaders have t; 
keep the lid clamped tightly 

strike action to prevent congr 
tempers from being unduly ruffle 
results, notably within the C.1.O 
vided convincing evidence that top |ca 
ership, when it really wanted to assert 
itself, could hold the rank and file in 
line. 

@ Hearings Scheduled—The fight against 
the Smith bill was scheduled to come to 
a boil in hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Monday morning. The A.F.L. and 
C.1.O. were collaborating in preparing 
their defenses against it. But employer 
groups, particularly the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
were ready to resist stoutly any ameliora- 
tion of the bill’s stringent provisions at 
the hands of the pro-labor, New Deal, 
Senate committee. The fervor of their 
intention had been manifest throughout 
the meeting of the N.A.M. all last week. 


CALLED OFF 


Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, onetime 
missionary of the Latter Day Saints’ 
Church to Japan, and professor of 
political science at the University of 
Utah, now heads up the Senate Labor 
Committee—which this week decided 
to slow down enactment of labor leg- 
islation that seemed assured of quick 
consideration before war broke out. 
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But when Monday came America was 
jt war—and Senate hearings on the labor 
bill were postponed. C.1.0. and the 


\ FL. had won a breathing spell. How 


jong it would last, no one knew. The 
answ Cr depended in part on the unions 
and m part on industry, for it was obvi. 
ous that the committee had _ tabled 
labor law discussion in the hope that the 
two parties could reach a voluntary ac- 
cord, as they had in the last war, which 
would guarantee uninterrupted produc- 
tion of critical war materials. At mid- 
week various people in Washington—of- 
ficial. semi-official, and non-official— 
were busy trying to lay the basis = 
such an accord. 

e Conferences—At first blush, it looked 
like a hard job. All groups involved ex- 
pressed a willingness to begin explora- 


tory conversations or formal conferences | 
it President Roosevelt's direct request 


But three of the potential participants— 


N.A.M., C.1.O., and A.F.L.—also indi- | 


cated that they would look askance at 
invitations to any such _ conference 


which issued from any source other 


than the President. Both labor and 
management were willing to talk—but 
not at the other's suggestion. ‘That put 
the issue squarely up to the White 
House, and so on Wednesday. the 
President, who only the day before had | 
indicated doubt about the advisability of 
calling a formal conference announced 
that he would issue invitations for such 
a meeting next week. 

Significant of the new spirit of co- 
operation was the agreement which was 
signed this weck in Connecticut by the 
presidents of the Manufacturers Assn. of 
Connecticut, the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the state council of 
the C.1.0. The pact, designed to elimi- | 
nate strikes, provided that all disputes | 
are to be submitted to Governor Hur- 
ley of Connecticut or to arbitrators ap- 
pointed by him for settlement ar bs 
work stoppages. 
¢ “Business As Usual’”—In the mean. 
time the National Defense Mediation 
Board went right ahead with its handlin 
of cases affecting A.F.L. unions. Two 
new cases were certified to it last 
week (Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Corp. and a dockworkers’ dispute with 
three sugar and molasses companies). It 
was “business as usual,” with board pan- 
cls sitting and arguments being pre- 
sented. C.1.0. cases, while that organ- 
zation’s boycott of NDMB is still in 
effect, go to the Conciliation Service 
where, in important instances, notably 
_ Bell Aircraft Corp. dispute (BW — 
Noy.29°41,p14), a board of three con- 
ciliators sits as a mediation panel. 

But all this voluntary procedure was 
“~* — as being stop-gap and tempo- 
- y. head are new rules for labor rela- 
ions, either in law or by national agree- 
ment, which will be relied on to make a 
permanent pattern out of the industrial 
peace which prevailed this week. 
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TO THE RAILROAD OFF 
OF AMERICA... = 


We Have Witnessed the 
Part Speed Plays in the 


Modern "Blitzkrieg: 
Why Then Should Not Similar 
Speed Be Applied To 
Railway Freight? 


nt of freight is an absolute essential 
ful fulfillment of our entire National 


Speedy moveme 
to the success 
Defense Program. 

Yet the possibility of a serious freight con 
exists, despite the fact that railroads are doing a 
magnificent job in handling more freight, with 
fewer cars, than in previous peak years. 

Freight congestion can form a highly dangerous 
bottleneck to all of our Defense activities. 

The solution to the problem, lies simply in the adop- 
tion of “one-speed” railroading, with freight trains 
traveling at the speed of passenger trains. 


n freight cars, the same engineering 
the speed of our 
s—the adop- 


estion 


Incorporate i 
principle that has made possible 


modern streamliners and locomotive 
tion of Roller Bearings. 
Higher speeds and heavier 
sible with freight cars, 
friction bearings. 
Roller Bearings reduce starting resistance of individ- 
ual cars 88 per cent, Cut maintenance costs; in- 


crease life of equipment, eliminate hot-box delays; 
improve fuel economy, increase hauling capacity; 
me schedules; reduce claims 


make possible fast on-ti 
for damage to lading; greatly reduce in-shop-for- 


repair time. 

Now is the time to bring “blitzkrieg” methods to the 
speeding-up of freight shipping—to do away with 
obsolete equipment in railroading as in every other 
phase of National Defense. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


loads simply are not pos- 
so long as they use plain 


Manufacturers of TIMKEN 

! : Taper 

ines for suromobil motor po ay salbundene 

phen Toaves and all kinds of industrial ma- 
my Rn Alloy Steels and Carbon and 

Allo less Tubing; and TIMKEN Rock Bits. 


Copyright 1941 by The Timhen Roller Rearing Compenp 
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Unrest in Woods nonths ar 

ng-term 
Douglas fir industry ‘aces | 

. m ot er 
demands of unions for wave in. iidn’t s¢ 
creases, although war resuits in ra" a 

f the 

abandoning strike threats now, J vualled 
sointed 1a! 
While the Douglas fir ind nse Mee 
Oregon and Washington was hi ne qurrent dt 
last week at about 120% of est a, ) the va 
¢ 7 capacity to keep pace with defe: n yages INCI 

The terminal proper is covered with a Care sphalt an °*. 4 = “ 5 
Gravel Roof: patna de poping Cpe yoo d= civilian demands for lumber, thx make @ - 
poste Hoan ‘ta hau Eek cet oe ryt —- an ominous undertone audible aes BWA 
— the 70,000 or so workers in the say 1)jI|k ¢ Person 
R /, e /, y , and logging camps. py Dexter 
Soofs thal eep their romtises e Effect of War—Last Sunday, Callege, 

' representatives of the A.F.L. L, Stanfor¢ 
GREYHOUND'S COLUMBUS BUS TERMINAL TOPPED WITH & Sawmill Workers’ Union gathe: ial Relat 


BON DED Portland at their fifth annual coyyen- the Unive 
tion, that murmuring seemed certain t waterfront 

take the form of angry demanc Last m¢ 

BU | LT- UP ROOF strike action to enforce long-deferred re- j final in: 
report on 


quests for wage boosts. 
When Greyhound contracted for a CAREY Built-Up Roof on its new bus terminal, 


. ney a a rators ar 
Columbus, Ohio, a guaranty bond of ten years of expense-free service covered the job. But oa Sunday, Dec. » War ( crat - the 
The roof will make good the bond. As a matter of record, most CAREY Roofs far Result: Strike threats were abandoned istify the 
outlive their bonded life, giving years of extra service without extra cost. T . . sande : A Unions 
CAREY Roofs are engineered to meet every condition—kind of deck, slope, temperature No one believes, however, that shat the 
extremes, pr of chemical fumes, salt air, etc. And you can bank on it—every have been permanently shelved | Nd 
CAREY Roof keeps its promises; usually throws in some extra years of service for good issues are too old and too deep-se ited nd quar 
measure. Write for book “Master Specifications for Built-Up Roofs’’—Address Dept. 29. The unions (both A FI C LO ove the 
= ) A.F.L. and U ‘ 
ee steag 8 er a year innati, Ohi are out for higher pay because they say wage cart 
Dependable Products Since 1873 ockland, Cincinnati, Ohio it is due them under the master contract W age-F 
In Canada: THE PHILIP CAREY CO., Ltd. Office and Factory: LENNOXVILLE, P. Q. : ; wred the 
signed (by individual companies and re 
the unions) following the serious strike ng averay 
which got under way about a year ag: mber p 
(BW—Dec.14’40,p17). Unions claim nd quar 
that “the spirit of the agreement pro erage: 
vided that profits derived from the de 
fense boom would be divided equitably rage Ho 
between operators and workers” and $702 
that the contract provided for a meeting 
at least once every four months in order 
to adjust wages according to profits in 
just wag g to pr $766 
and prices. 
@ Joint Wage Board—A joint wage board $ 769 
. y 
was set up which was to consist of four 
members for the unions, four for the $769 
operators, and a chairman who would 
represent the Department of Labor's 
$.806 


| Conciliation Service. 
The unions’ specific beef, as stated in 
| the, A.F.L. lumberworkers’ newspaper. 


FILING IS 20*FASTER | the Union Register, is this: The 74¢ 5.825. 
— : , 
a Se wage increase of last April was based on 


(CELLULOID) bebe Le 

A GIRLS DO WORK OF 7 Soa prices and profits prevailing in January, 5.855 
tie February, and March. ‘T he increase was ® Rebut: 
Here’s the greatest advance in filing > to remain in effect until Sept. | when wages all 
since the evolution of the filing folder. negotiations would be reopened. Meet. more th 
Streamlines filing—cuts 8 hours filing to THIS SIMPLE ings were held late in August, but “for tifles, ci 


FRAME FITS IN P various reasons the operators could not 


6% —actually 20% faster! Finding is show th: 


VISUAL not MANUAL, every folder tab size onus TA see their way clear to getting > iulieaal 
always in plain view. Start 1942 with a - | serious wage negotiations until early a n their 
Oxford Pendaflex folders in your files. | vember.” Finally, claims the union, the etna 
Save time and effort, reduce misfiling, : | operators refused to consider wage 1- only be 
and cut filing costs. See Pendaflex at aan every Powwee | creases at this time. a i Durin 
your Office Supply Dealer. Write today » | Om FRAME “wo rowe. i= Take Long View—The position of hy in 1938. 
for PENDAFLEX leaflet oereeteoomnaed operators is that present profits are onl) 000 anc 
‘ Orkord temporary, that they are only beginning 700.000 

OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY x to make money after an extremely !can 100. So 
343 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 4 = N DA FLEX period since 1926, and that wage in- drains 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. creases granted within the last 12 ad onl 
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aonths are all that, or more than, the 
ong-term picture justifies. 

“The men, eyeing defense boom wages 
» other Pacific Northwest industries, 
oldn’t see it that way. 

" Both sides cited the exhaustive study 
{the Douglas fir industry made by the 
ycalled “Keezer committee,” —ap- 
wointed last spring by the National De- 
nse Mediation Board to mediate a 
rent dispute, to report to the board 
» the validity of union demands for 
wages increases (at that time), and to 
make a complete study of the industry 
gW—Aug.2'41,p45). 


+ Personnel—The committee was headed 


»y Dexter M. Keezer, president of Reed | 
College, Portland; Paul Eliel, head of | 
Stanford University’s School of Indus- | 


rial Relations; and Wayne L. Morse, of 
the University of Oregon, experienced 
yaterfront labor arbitrator. 

Last month, the committee presented 
; fnal instalment of its comprehensive 
eport on the industry, and both the op- 
cators and unions quoted from it to 
ystify their positions on wage increases. 

Unions cited the committee’s findings 
that the price of lumber during sec- 
ad quarter this year has risen 40% 
above the 1935-39 average, while hourly 
wage earnings have gone up 22%. 
¢ Wage-Price Comparison—They fea- 
tured the following tabulation compar- 
ng average hourly earnings and average 
umber prices during the first and sec- 
nd quarters of 1941 with the 1935-39 
veTage: 

1935-39 
\\erage Hourly Earnings Average Lumber Prices 
2... .100% $19.59... .100% 


1940 
First Quarter 
.. 109% $20.80... .106% 
Second Quarter 
..110% $20.73... .106% 
Third Quarter 
..109% $21.76....111% 
Fourth Quarter 
..115% $25.27... .129% 
1941 
First Quarter 
ovo bIB% $26.85....137% 
Second Quarter 
$27.37. ...140% 


*Rebuttal—The operators, contending | 
wages already have gone up as much or | 


more than the long-term situation jus- 
tines, cited Keezer report figures to 
how that current earnings, even in the 
defense boom, run roughly less than 4% 
on their investment “and this for what 
cannot endure for a long period and may 
only be a brief flash.” 

During 13 years of operation ending 
in 1938, Oregon sawmills lost $40,000,- 
100 and Washington mills made $2,- 
00,000, or an annual average of $208,_- 
100. So, said operators, after enduring 
drains such as Oregon mills suffered, 
and only breaking even on the average 
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Map Showing Division of Country into Districts for the 
Service of our Customers (New York City Business is 
Allocated to Districts According to Trades) 


Individual Service to Customers 


Wherever Located 


THIS BANK has customers in every 
State. For their convenience and serv- 
ice, the official staff of the Bank is ‘so 
organized that special groups of of- 
ficers are in close touch with the busi- 
ness of these customers in various sec- 
tions of the country. 


This enables us to make our com- 
plete facilities of the greatest possible 
value to customers, with due regard for 
their local banking connections, and 
it affords the experienced and continu- 
ous personal service that is so desirable. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE AT 
60TH STREET 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 
44TH STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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in W ashington, this “temporary pros 
perity” of 1941 is about like a 4% bond 
paying interest only once in 10 veals. 
@ Labor Costs 44%—The Keezer report 
shows that for first six months of 1941 
mills’ net profit per thousand feet of 
lumber was $4.93 in Washington, $3.17 
in Oregon, and, in the two states com- 
bined, $4.33. Deducting taxes, Wash 
ington mills earned $3.30, Oregon 
mulls, $2. 

Direct payroll disbursements were av- 
eraging about 44% of total production 
costs, but operators say this figure takes 
no account of cost of contract hauling 
(of logs to mills), of office and selling 
wages, and that a “conservative esti- 
mate” of the percentage of their pro- 
duction costs that goes to labor is about 
53%. In the Keezer report, this extra 
percentage is classified under “other 
costs.” 

@ No Strike Losses—One finding in the 
report will attract wide attention: that 
time losses to lumber workers in Wash- 
ington this year were no greater because 
of their strikes than they were in strike- 
less Oregon. ‘There were 129 working 
days in the five-day week schedule main- 
tained in the industry during the first 
six months this year. In Washington, 


® We dont 
) close our. 
telephone 
doors to 
customers 


. 


INTER -OFFICE conversations never 
hinder nor delay a customer from reach- 
ing any of our executives. Inside con- 
versations are carried on by Dictograph. 
They don’t go through the office-switch- 
board and never compete with customers 
for an open wire.” 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


help serve customers better for 10,000 
American offices and factories — and 
“Speed up Speed”’ by saving thousands 
of hours a day on internal calls. Let us 
demonstrate on your own desk, 


DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. 
580 Fifth Avenue Dept. 551 
New York City 


This 250-Ton Ham- 
merhead Crane is 
used to set guns, tur- 
ret heads, etc. at the 
Puget Sound Navy 
Yard, Bremerton, 
Wash. Controllers by 
EC&M of Cleveland. 
+ 


fl ae . = 
with this EC&M CONTROLLER 


Of course, operators don’t use cranes to crack 
walnuts but this statement expresses the fine 
degree of accuracy you have in an EC&M Mag- 
netic Controller for hoist motions of cranes. Under any 
load condition, this controller is unequalled in its ability 
to permit short, accurate, inching movements. 


For accuracy, safety, low up-keep cost in controlling 
both large and small cranes, consult EC&M— 
specialists in crane control problems. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
2684 E. 79th STREET CLEVELAND. OHIO 


Lech for this Thade-Marh when you buy — 


Apectiy it when you order 
MOTOR CONTROLS * BRAKES- LIMIT STOPS MAGNETS 
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With the Army and indust; 
competing for men, 146 “Vital 
occupations show strain. ||. 
deferments may be cancelled 


Labor-training courses init 
employers must soon turn to 
to men not qualified for Arm 
by reason of age or physical 
according to Lt. Col. J. F. Batt Cont 
of the labor division in the office of the 
Under Secretary of War. ‘The situat Ar 
today, with the Army competing wi: r 
industrial employers, and employer asks COL 
competing among themselves for p| tract en 
cally superior young men, is becon 
increasingly serious. As a result, it 1 keep pé 
become necessary for the Army to drift 


men who now have class II-A occupy. A rece 
tional deferments. Court in | 
@ Joint Meeting—Col. Battley’s report carefully : 
was made last week end before a j men this 
conference of the Army, Navy, a portant wu 
OPM, which was held to seek a s ;uion g 
tion to the shortage of skilled work tract. enfe 
in war-production industries which does not 
been growing ever more serious during bargain? 
the past several months (BW —Oct.25 lhe ur 
"41,p61). an A.F.L. 
Figures just released by the Socidlfi had a c 
Security Board’s Bureau of Employment Angelus | 
Security serve to document the report was a star 
The bureau has found that, of 306 sc jj umon to: 
lected occupations deemed vital to na- the contr. 
tional defense, shortages had_ already 4s alwa) 
developed in 146 by mid-September. gM terms, “2 


Critical situations were expected in 33g 40n, la 
others by the end of the year. quo in t 


e@ Where Shortages Exist—Among the J “oncessio 
occupations in which shortages wer Angelt 
most acute on Sept. 15 were aircraft MM get its a 
sheet-metal workers, tool-makers, dic J came the 
makers, machinists, machine-tool opers J Oetween 
tors of all types, arc welders, shipfitters ther A. 


was able 
by empl 
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and air-frame assemblers. 
Of the 33 occupations in which short 
ages are expected by the end of the 


year, the most important are airplane clearly in 
mechanics, acetylene welders, rivetess J son by 
and rivet heaters, non-aircraft sheet HJ employ « 
metal workers, and forming-press and Jj Workers | 
automatic punch-press operators Be vent int 
@ Aircraft, Shipbuilding Increases—Chiet J ‘mane 
drain on the country’s skilled labor te The c 
serve has been the aircraft and ship Mj *bout in 
building industries. Employment ™ ployer a 
privately-owned shipyards in October i ‘ideratio 
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9s approximately 263,100 workers, an 
ncrease Of 155,700 or 145% over a 
year ag? e 

Airplane factories had 256,400 work- 
son their payrolls in October, an in- 
ease of 141,000 or 120% over a year 
9, In addition, it is estimated that 
cer 70,000 new workers will be needed 
» each of these industries by the end 
f February. 
¢ Jobs Women Could Handle—A study 
ade late last summer by the Federal 
security Agency showed that women 
ould be employed successfully in a large 
umber of occupations for which they 
ye not at present being hired. Among 
these occupations are manufacture and 
sembly of parts for motors, recording 
qstruments, and airplane gauges; blue 
print machine operation; boilermakers’ 
nd machinists’ helpers; flash welders; 
fuselage assemblers; and small machine 
tool operators. 


Contract Test 


Angelus Paper Box Co. 
asks court if union can get con- 
tract enforced when it doesn’t 
keep peace, as agreed. 


A recent decision of the Superior 
Court in Los Angeles County was being 
carefully studied by industrial relations 
men this week. It met head-on an im- 
portant union-management issue: Can 
union go to court to get a labor con- 
tract enforced when the union itself 
does not live up to its part of the 
bargain? 

lhe union in the California case was 
an A.F.L. paper mill workers’ local which 
had a closed-shop contract with the 
Angelus Paper Box Co. In the contract 
was a standard clause which pledged the 
inion to maintain industrial peace while 
the contract was in effect. Such a pledge 
has always been held to be, in legal 
terms, “a good and valuable considera- 
tion,” labor’s quid for the employer's 
quo in the form of recognition, wage 
concessions, etc. 

Angelus Paper Box, however, did not 
get its industrial peace. Its plant be- 
came the arena for a jurisdictional fight 
between its contracting union and an- 
ther A.F.L. affiliate. The only way it 
was able to keep production going was 
by employing members of its contract- 
ing union’s rival organization. ‘This was 
clearly in violation of the contract provi- 
ion by which Angelus bound itself to 
employ only members of the paper mill 
workers local. And the paper mill union 
went into court, suing for “specific per- 
formance” of the contract. 


New York 
‘raided’ by 
fire bombs 


A November afternoon 
at one of New York’s 
busy corners. Suddenly, 
air raid sirens shriek. 
Bombers approaching. 
Then incendiary bombs 
flare in the streets. 


Air raid wardens 

spring into action. 

The flames are checked. 
Auxiliaries rescue 
civilians, Red Cross 
workers tend the 
“injured.” Soon the 
sirens sound “all clear.” 


Fantastic? No... it's 
an actual, vital test 
of our growing air 
raid defense system. 


In business, too, testing 
is vital. But it's costly, 
difficult, and today the 
call is for speed, So 
buyers turn to products 
that are pre-fested, 
proved before you use 
them ... products such 
as Hammermill Bond. 


Today, more printers 
recommend Hammermill 
Bond for letterheads and 
business forms than 
any other watermarked 
paper. For it's pre-tested 
in the making ... proved 
by 29 years of use. 


FREE! ‘‘21 Ways to Keepa 
Clear Desk’’— tested ideas 
on how to organize your 
work, speed routine, get rid 
of details . . . time-saving 
helps for specific office jobs. 
Mail coupon for copy. 


BEST WAYS TO MULTIPLY 
MESSAGES 1. For type- 
written work, use Ham- 
mermill Bond. Takes typ- 
ing cleanly, erases neatly, 
makes clear carbons. 2. On 
gelatm or spirit duplica- 
tors, use Hammermill Du- 
plicator. Gives 300, and 
more, readable copies. 3. 
On stencil duplicators, use 
Hammermill Mimeo- 
Bond. Makes 3,000, and 
more, clear copies, Check 
coupon for samples of 


DOES SPEED-UP CAUSE 
MORE ERRORS in your 
typing? Does one mistake 


 . mean retyping the whole 


sheet? Then switch to 
Hammermill Bond. Pre- 
testing proves it erases 


me cleanly. Saves time. Saves 


paper. Gives better look- 
ing work. Yet 25 letters or 
forms on Hammermil! 
Bond cost only 1¢ more 
than on cheap, unsatisfac- 


tory paper. 


helps 
_ Send me the office ; 
per Co.. Erne, Pa. COfest sheets of Ha “ll Mimeo-Bond 


The court ruled, ““The failure to bring 
mmermill Bond Ofest sheets of Ham 


about industrial peace deprives the em- 021 Ways” book 
ployer of the very essence of the con- Crest sheets of Fe 
‘ideration which he was promised and Na 
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which he expected . . . to that extent 
the union has failed to perform its obli 
gation. Under such circumstances, spe- 
cific performance will not be ordered by 
a court of equity.” 


New Job Agency 


Los Angeles committee to 


direct men to defense work is 


ment, union labor, and government, is 
first of its kind to be set up in any indus- 
trial area. A similar committee is being 
formed in San Francisco, and others 
(which are not concerned so much with 
the Okies) are under way in Portland 
and Seattle. 

‘The group will attempt to coordinate 
labor supply and demand in defense 
industries; to help nondefense plants 
keep going or, if they close, see that 
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employees are placed elsewhere; to Personnel of the San reached | 
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: ment agencies to balance labor supply ment represented by Harriso: handed 
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NEWARK EMPLOYMENT CLINIC NO C 


emergency. Cutting away all red tape, the New Jerse: 


; ; State Unemployment Compensation Commission 
Because defense work needs more and more highly-skilled ti P : lime 
oe ’ oes cently ran a wholesale Labor Clearance Exchange in New plant a 
workers, traditional employment techniques are giving es, 
aad Re “A coh tik: ark, bringing together employers who needed skilled crams 
way to methods more closely adapted to the presen ’ , Tre 
I P workers and skilled workers who needed jobs. Registra atter reg 
ys narily | 
tion headquarters were divided regionally, and job-seekers under # 
first registered at the desk handling their area (lett me ral 
above). Then each worker was granted a preliminary 1 Hour A 
terview to determine his general employment classifica tion ask 
tion. If a job was open near his home, he was sent to at — 
e s S which ¢ 
employment manager for an interview (right, above). ! 
.. a ee building 
there was no job suiting his abilities and training, he wa is launc 
referred to a central employment desk, which routed him The ru 
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to the representative of a company out of his region but 
nearest his home. 

Representatives of national-defense plants in northem 
New Jersey were at the clinic in order to find men trained 
in more than 70 specific classifications. Thousands of 
workers crowded in for jobs, and though employment 
managers kept their own records, some 2,000 job-seekers— 
like the man in the light suit (left) who succeeded m 
getting his first job in three years—were hired en the spots 
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ome plants have reduced labor needs 
gnd temporary materials shortages are 
using layoffs. Incidentally, about 
/8,000 men were added to Los Angeles 
manufacturers’ payrolls in October. 


ANTIUNION DEVICES 


A celebrated labor case—the National 
Labor Relations Board vs. Jahn & Ollier 
Engraving Co.—appeared to have 
reached final adjudication when a Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals decision was 
handed down late last month. 

At issue was an NLRB order (BW— 
jul.6'40,p28) that the company ccase 
and desist from unfair labor practices. 
What made the case noteworthy was 
what the board considered unfair. 

In 1938, J. & O. entered into individ- 
ual profit-sharing contracts with each of 
its 120 engraver employees which _pro- 
vided a bonus of 5% on the first $3,000 
of an employee's annual salary. After 
cutting that melon, J. & O.’s scheme 
divided what profits remained between 
stockholders and workers. In 1939, the 
profitsharing plan pushed up employees’ 
average earnings to $3,208. But J. & O. 
was the target of an organizing drive by 
the Chicago Photo Engravers Union 
(AF.L.) and one proviso in the profit- 
sharing contracts came under heavy fire. 

It was a stipulation giving the com- 
pany the right to cancel contracts in the 
event of “strikes, fires, and acts of God.” 
To the union, the strike contingency 
was a disguised antiunion dodge. NLRB 
told J. & O. to renounce either the 
strike reference or the contracts. ‘The 
company took the matter to court. 

e Circuit Court’s verdict was a 
victory for NLRB. The judges found 
that the company had intended and 
used the profit-sharing plan as an anti- 
union device. 


NO OVERTIME FOR A.R.P. 


Time spent by employees on defense 
plant air-raid-precaution training pro- 
grams which they attend voluntarily 
after regular working hours will not ordi- 
narily be considered “hours worked” 
under the Wage-Hour Law. This infor- 
mal ruling was the answer of Wage- 
Hour Administrator Fleming to a ques- 
tion asked by the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Bethlehem’s Fore River shipyard, 
which employs 17,000 workers and is 
building 36 vessels for the government, 
is launching an A.R.P. training program. 
The ruling means that Bethlehem, or 
any other firm in similar circumstances, 
will not be bound to pay overtime rates 
if it chooses to compensate employees 
engaged in after-working-hours A.R.P. 
activity. In amplifying his ruling, Flem- 
ing noted that it was meant to apply 
only where participation of employees in 
such a program is voluntary and where 
training takes place outside the regular 
working day. 
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FINANCE 


War Comes to the Markets 


Stocks take a bad beating and are slow to shake off the 
shock, but high-grade bonds come through in fair shape, and 
commodities whirl upward against restraints of OPA and CEA. 


New lows were touched by 213 
stocks traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange on Monday, and there were 
410 lows for the year on Tuesday. ‘The 
price averages dropped to the historic 
fall-of-France bottom. ‘hat’s what the 
United States entry into war did for 
the stock market. 
© On the Other Side—Fortunately for 
traders’ peace of mind, the market news 
wasn't all as black as that on stocks. 
Commodities got off to the beginnings 
of a real speculative whirl before the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
Commodity Exchange Administration 
took them down a peg or two. And, 
all things taken into consideration, the 
market for high-grade bonds managed to 
withstand the shock in pretty fair shape 
even though there was a lot of nervous 
selling. 

The situation in United States ‘Treas- 
ury bonds was vastly different from 
what it was in September of 1939, 
when, on the first trading day after 
the war broke out in Europe, $48,900,- 
000 of government issues were traded 
cn the Big Board and, on the following 
day, a record of $72,300,000 was set 
(BW-—Sep.9'39,p11). At that time 
everybody was talking inflation—shying 
away from the fixed incomes typified 
by bond interest, and scrambling to get 
inflation wedges. This time they were 
still talking inflation, but there was no 


inclination to throw bonds overboard 
even so. 

@ Lessons Learned—This situation in 
bonds dramatizes some lessons learned 
in the last two years. The panic wit 
nessed in the bond market back in Sep 
tember of 1939 has since been proved 
unfounded, and many investors have 
reinstated their bond holdings at higher 
prices. Common stocks, contrary to 
1939 expectations, have done very 
badly indeed. Only commodities have 
performed even vaguely according to 
Hoyle, and some raw materials have 
been prevented by governmental re 
straints from living up to their prom- 
ises, 

Hence, on Monday, investors weren't 
heavy sellers of government bonds. Only 
$300,000 worth changed hands on the 
New York Stock Exchange (although 
there was an active market over-the 
counter), none of the quotations dipped 
more than a point and a half, and the 
Federal Reserve announced that the 
system had not found it necessary to 
support the market (in 1939 it was the 
only buyer much of the time). 
® Foreign Bonds Down—F orcign bonds 
were down sharply, with the worst 
losses chalked up against Finnish, Dan- 
ish, and Norwegian obligations, and the 
domestic corporate list didn’t do quite 
as well as United States governments. 
High-grade rails felt some impact from 
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CINNAMON TRADE A 
RACKET IN 281 B.C. 


In ancient times, cinnamon, rare and 
precious, was brought to Rome, 
Athens, Carthage from the East by 
way of Arabia. To keep prices high, 
traders concocted fantastic tales. 
They told that cinnamon grew in 
the center of a mysterious lake 
guarded by ferocious birds which 
attacked all who sought the spice. 


Long before its zestful flavor was 
appreciated, cinnamon was widely 
used in medicines, perfumes, oint- 
ments. Believed miraculously capa- 
ble of inspiring love, it was deemed 
potent in love charms. Today, cin- 
namon, powdered and in sticks, 
is familiar kitchen magic (imagine 
pumpkin pie without it!) and fortu- 
nately is imported plentifully from 
the Indies. 


Insured by the AIU at the source, 
in warehouses, shelters, and during 
processing, cinnamon is but another 
one of countless products grown, 
manufactured or mined beyond the 
seas and protected by U. S. dollar 
coverage in American companies 
through our organization. American 
firms doing business anywhere 
abroad can use this service with 
complete confidence, through their 
own insurance brokers or agents. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


111 John Street, New York 
340 Pine Street, San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. |. 
Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 
Hong Kong 
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SUGAR PRICE SQUEEZE 


World Level Nudges Domestic Quotation 
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The “world” price of raw sugar still 
is trying to blow the lid off the price- 


| fixed market in the United States. 


Instead of the customary differential 
of about 2¢ a Ib. between the two 


_ markets, offshore sugars are command- 


ing so high a price that importers have 
a hard time seeing how they are going 
to be able to pay ocean freight, either 
the full duty or Cuba’s preferential 
tariff, and still manage to sell in this 
country at 34¢. 


the final wage settlement as well as the 


general market tension, and _ second- 


grade rails whose investment character- 
istics are somewhat akin to common 
stocks took quite a pasting. ‘Traders, 


| nevertheless, were pleased that the mar- 
| ket for domestic corporates at least was 
| orderly. 


Most interest, however, naturally cen- 
tred on the contrasting action of stocks 
and commodities—a market phase that 
has become increasingly conspicuous 
over the last few months. Raw mate- 


| rials are trying desperately to go up 


despite Leon Henderson and his Office 
of Price Administration. Share prices, 
on the other hand, want to do nothing 
but go down in the face of the greatest 
business activity in history and liberal 
dividends. 
© Real Case of Shock—Stocks this week 
had real difficulty in shaking off the 
shock of a declared war even though 
prices have been discounting this con- 
tingency for some weeks (BW —Nov. 
15°41,p78). The Standard & Poor's 
average of 50 industrial shares had 7% 
lopped off it in the first two days of the 
week despite the fact that a pretty brisk 
rally took hold in the final hour on 
‘Tuesday. Two, four, and even six points 
were lost by individual issues, and rela- 
tively few sections of the list showed 
even so much as stubborn resistance to 
the selling. 

Shares of a few companies which 
stand to benefit from the drastically 
changed shipping situation were among 


the bright spots. Sugar producers in the 
West Indies, looking forward to large 
American and British purchases at good 
prices, held near their 1941 tops al 
though the shares of the domestic 
cane refineries slipped off. And Patino 
Mines, a major Bolivian producer of tin 
ore, went up smartly on the supposition 
that its output would be in extraordi 
nary demand due to partial stoppage of 
shipments from Singapore. 
® Raw Imports—Imported raw mate- 
tials went on a bender as was to be 
expected. There were worries about 
supplies of tin, rubber, mica, manga 
nese, jute, oil seeds, chrome, spices, 
shellac, graphite, and crude drugs from 
India and Malaya, about quinine, tin, 
rubber, pepper and bauxite from the 
Netherlands East Indies, and about 
chrome, manganese, copra and coconut 
oil, sugar, and cordage fiber from the 
Philippines. 

The three most important industrial 
items on this list are so largely under 
government control that manufacturer 
weren't obliged to pay higher prices 
for them. These three are rubber and 
tin, marketing of which is now almost 
entirely in the hands of the federal 
overnment, and sugar, which is price 
Fred by OPA. Yet, even so, the “world” 
price of sugar has pushed up so close 
to the 34¢ figure fixed by Henderson 
for raws in the United States (chart, 
above) that the ceiling is endangered. 
The Philippines send us around a mil- 
lion tons of sugar a year—between one 
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genth: and one-eighth of our needs— 
ind loss of that supply would throw 
he market badly out of kilter. — 

Tin Supplies—We have been import- 
oo tin at the record rate of about 140,- 
jo tons a year and supplies on hand 
we unusually large. Nevertheless, with 
exports to South America and Britain 
yay up, We are also consuming at a 
cord rate. We probably will use about 
190,000 tons of tin this year against 
spout 75,000 in any good, brisk peace- 
nme twelvemonth. 

Similarly with rubber. We have been 
cumulating a stockpile as fast as we 
could and had about 450,000 tons on 
hand at the end of October. Shipments 
of 170,000 tons on the high seas bound 
for United States ports on Oct. 31 
yrought the “in sight’ supply to some 
620,000 tons. But, even with limita- 
tions imposed on civilian use, we haven't 
been able to cut our use of crude rub- 
ber under 60,000 tons a month com- 
pared to peacetime demand which 
«rely ran over 50,000 a month for any 
protracted period. 
¢Mica and Chrome—Metal and min- 
eral experts figure that we probably have 
cough mica and chrome on hand to 
sun us for a year, and our aluminum in- 
dustry never has depended to any ex- 
tent on bauxite from the East Indies. 
(he supply of pepper is unusually large 
but there is a general feeling that many 
pices will shortly become scarce. ‘The 
Philippines, enjoying a virtual monopoly 
on the United States market for the co- 
conut oil so important to the soap in- 
dustry, hold the key to an already tight 
oil situation in this country. 

The manganese stockpile is pretty big, 

and the increased production in Cuba 
is helpful, but the future still worries 
the steel trade. Most of the big sources 
lie far away—in India, Africa, and the 
Russian Caucasus. Even the Brazilian 
felds present a shipping problem be- 
cause manganese is bulky. That’s why 
the authorities are pushing efforts to 
increase domestic production from such 
works as Anaconda Copper’s new plant, 
which is now reported running 350 tons 
aday. The anxiety over manganese also 
is finding reflection in commercial ac- 
ceptance of lower grades—40% to 45% 
manganese content in contrast with the 
old standard of 48% to 50%. 
* Burlap and Rope—Civilian use of both 
the burlap made from India’s jute and 
‘ope made from the Philippines’ Manila 
fiber already is being restricted. Pros- 
pects are that available shipping tonnage 
will be allotted to more vital materials, 
and that Army and Navy demands (for 
sandbags and ropes) will soon be the 
only ones getting much attention. 

The shipping situation received its 
full share of attention on Tuesday when, 
at the request of the Office of Price 
Administration, the markets for coffee, 
Pepper, and cocoa futures were not 
opened. The day before pepper had run 
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up 3¢ to 6.40¢ a bb., coftee (Santos 4s) 
had risen 33 points to 12.88¢ a lb., and 
cocoa had gained about 3¢ to 8.66¢ a lb. 
e Checking Runaway—The Commodity 
Exchange Administration and OPA also 


acted the same day to put a temporary | 
stop to a runaway market in wheat, soy- | 


beans, flaxseed, butter, and eggs. ‘The 
method employed in these cases was to 
ask the markets on which each product 
was traded to permit no futures transac- 
tions on ‘Tuesday at prices higher than 
Monday's close, and the various ex- 
changes complied with the request. 


e Few Restrictions—Generally speaking, | 


however, there were very few restrictions 


placed on the markets in the first few | 


days of our war with Japan. Federal 
authorities expressed satisfaction with 
the performance of the commodity mar- 
kets in the main. 

The Securities and Exchange Com 
mission men who got up early on Mon- 
day and Tuesday to confer with stock 
exchange officials before opening gongs 
found that there was really nothing im 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERY WHERE™ 

December &, 1941 
HE Board of Directors on December Sth, 
1941 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c. and $1.00 extra per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock of this Company, 
payable on December 31st, 1941 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
December 19th. 1941. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 

Vice President & Treasurer 
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LEWIS BOXES 


Lewis Boxes can handle raw materials, 
em, or products (finished or semi- 
inished), quicker, better, more effi- 
ciently and at lower cost than han- 
dling by hand or with inadequate 
equipment. Thus they can become pro- 
duction machines in your plant by in- 
creasing output, i ing effici 
and lowering costs of handling. 

Lewis Boxes are uniform size, uniform 
weight, are “stackable” to conserve 
valuable space, are strong and dur- 
able to stand up under the hard usage 

tered in def industries. 


FOR YOUR FILES. send for 


bulletin showing types and ap- 
plications of Lewis Containers. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
Dept. W12 Watertown, Wis. 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 


* 


* 


* * * 


and supplies. 
%* This is 
United 


serve you. 


GLOBE-WERNICKE OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
IS HELPING SPEED UP DEFENSE WORK 


% If there is a delay in filling your orders for office equipment of some specified 
styles and finishes, please remember the industries directly or indirectly 
connected with our national defense program have created a vast demand 
for these urgently needed ‘‘business helps’’ and defense comes first. 


% When it was decided to build a large airplane factory in a midwestern city, 
the first step was to obtain temporary offices and furnish them: 

. .. 80 that people could work 
. . . 80 that orders could be placed for building the plant 
. . . 8o that orders could be placed for machinery and materials 

. so that employees could be hired 

. . so that production could be started and increased 

. so that vital records could be kept 


% By the time permanent offices were completed we had supplied a trainload 
of desks, tables, filing cabinets, chairs, bookcases, cupboards, accessories 


ical of what is happening in thousands of places throughout the 
tates. Office and record-keeping equipment are indispensable in 
this emergency and our factory is working to meet the nation’s needs and 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO 


* * * 


* 


* * * 
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Now 
SMASH He 


DRAFTING- 
ROOM 


Bottleneck! 


HUNTER EFlectro-COPYIST — 


COPIES ANYTHING 
Typed, Drawn, Printed or Photographed 


Swamped under a mass of copying and 
tracing jobs. That's the set-up today in 
many Drafting Departments. And that’s 
where Hunter Electro-Copyist is needed. 
This new-type ecsue-deeel machine copies 
anything—drawings, blueprints, tracings, 
specifications, priority extensions, etc.— 
and does it in a matter of seconds! 

Makes permanent photocopy tracings 
on linen and vellum—clear, sharp prints 
on paper—direct from pencil drawings. 
Anyone can operate it. Used daily in 
many of the country’s busiest plants, 
large and small. Quickly pays for itself. 
Investigate! Write today for folder. 


SENSATIONAL NEW-TYPE 
PHOTOCOPY PAPERS 

For all kinds of contact photo-copying, 
Hunter Original Formula Papers give 
more uniform, dependable results. on- 
fogging—wide exposure latitude—greater 
sensitivity to color-values — absolute 
opaqueness of black. Free samples on 
. request. 

HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, Inc. 


107 E. Fayette St. Syrocuse, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


For general management of manufacturing or 
ganization. Wishes to establish himself perma 
nently in the East with future success depending 
m the results of his own efforts 

Opportunity for owner wishing to retire from 
active management and needing capable man 
with experience and ability to assume complete 
responsibility of business. 

Vossesses unusual background of success in 
management and handling of difficult labor situ 
ations. Engineering graduate, 40 years old and 
at present officer and general manager of pro- 
gressive old established manufacturing company. 


PW-311, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 


Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 


the Board of Directors, as follows: 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62'/.¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending Dec. 31, 1941) 


COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable Dec. 

31, 1941 to stockholders of record 

at close of business Dec. 15, 1941. 
E. A. BaILey 


Dec. 1.1941 Treasurer 
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portant requiring their attention; stocks, 


| despite the knowledge that full wartime 


controls over industry and even higher 
taxes are to be expected any moment, 
were kept orderly without nearly the 
difficulty experienced during the sharp 
break in the spring of 1940. The only 
untoward development came in Japanese 
bonds. ‘l'rading had to be suspended. 
There were plenty of offers to sell but 
none to buy. 

@ Inclined to Take Heart—T'raders were 
inclined to take heart on stock values at 
midweek. The good rally in the last 
hour of ‘Tuesday's session, accompanied 
by the unusually large one-hour volume 


| of 620,000 shares on the Big Board, at 


least signalled that the initial shock had 
worn off. It might be well to note that 
British industrial shares now are up 
70% from their fall-of-France lows, are 
actually 7% higher than they were just 
before the war started in 1939. The 
New York average, on the other hand, 
not only is almost 20% down from its 
level in August of 1939 but also is no 
better off than it was after the fall of 


New officers of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association (left to right, above): 
Edward Hilliard of Louisville, vice- 
president; John S. Fleek of Cleveland, 
president; and Vice-Presidents Jay N. 
Whipple of Chicago, John O. Stubbs 
of Boston, and John Clifford Folger 
of Washington, D. C. Another vice- 
president, John K. Starkweather of 
N. Y. missed the convention to ap- 
pear before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee—con- 
ducting hearings on revision of the Se- 
curities Act—to demonstrate need for 
revision by exhibiting 23 Ib. of data 
(right) which Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co. had to file with SEC, 


France. Maybe the Britis! 
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sching: 
ely fo lowing his address. Then the 


whole prospect was complicated when 
wal bro! €. *.* +. 

¢ Clash of Personalities—Mr. Eicher’s 
marks to the press seemed to his listen- 
es to be pretty much a personal attack 
» Emmett F. Connely of Detroit, retir- 
ing president of the I.B.A. Mr. Connely 
has been a militant campaigner for 
changes in the securities laws and for 
form in their administration by the 
SEC to the end that investment bankers 
may be allowed to make a living. In that 
;jle he has won the warm support of his 
membership, and Mr. Eicher’s critical 
statement drew off-the-record comments 
that don’t augur well for banker-SEC 
relations. 

But, even if the breach had not been 
widened by Chairman Eicher’s blast, the 
hankers would have been none too hope- 
ful this week for amendments to the se- 
curities acts. There are, for example, 
basic disagreements with the SEC such 
is that over exemption of utility issues, 
which have to be registered under the 
Public Utility Act of 1935, from regis- 
tration under the Securities Act of 1933. 

Now, with the war calling for unity, 
the bankers are aware that they can’t 
push too hard for fear of being accused 
of impeding more vital legislation. 


INSURANCE | 


Limiting Losses 
Life insurance companies 
invoke war-risk clauses and re- 
direct their sales efforts so as 
to reduce hazards. 
War hazards overshadowed even the 
long-familiar interest rate troubles of 
leaders in the life insurance business as 


company executives and state commis- 
uoners descended on New York for a 


‘eries of meetings that ran throughout | 


this week, ending with the annual ses- 


sion of the Association of Life Insurance | 


Presidents. For many months the life 
companies have had on file with insur- 
ance departments special war-risk clauses 
to be added to policies sold to men of 
draft age or those in the service. Now 
they are rushing approval of these 


clauses and inserting them in new poli- | 


cles, 
* Sales Effort Modified—Most compan- 
les now have stopped previous energetic 
efforts to insure men in this group, and 
“ome even discourage applicants who 
come to them. Sales effort is being con- 
centrated on other groups of prospects. 

Policies already in force, of course, 
will not be affected, and, even with the 
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it a press conference immedi- | 


The hour 


that costs days! 


for any class of mail-—parcel post 


An overtime mail boy can make a 
lot of factory overtime and lost 
production time these days. A late 
start on a letter often means lost 
action, lost opportunity, as well as 
a lost day .. . Give the boy new 
tools . . . get a Postage Meter! It 
prints stamps faster than any boy 
can stick them, seals and postmarks 
envelopes at the same time, makes 
mailing move faster. And makes 
mail move faster, because Metered 
Mail skips two postoffice opera- 
tions, gets on its way sooner, saves 
time in transit. 

The Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter not only saves time and 
effort in the office —but saves post- 


age. Postage in the Meter is always 


—) ready, in any stamp denomination, 


included; always safe, protected 
from loss, theft or misuse; ac- 
counted for automatically .. . 
There’s a Pitney-Bowes Meter for 
any business, big or little. Probably 
costs less than you think, too. . . 
Just ask our nearest office for a 
demonstration in yours—or write 
Stamford direct . . . today! 


REREEERE Oey xxrrE LE) 
Direct Defense Production 
by Pitney-Bowes 


Part for range finder 
... by Pitney-Bowes, 


largest maker of 
postage meters in the 
world. One of a 
growing list of preci- 
sion products for National Defense which 
will soon exceed our meter production 


Pitney-Bowes postace METER Co. 


‘ 
—*, 2 


aes FE 


Branches in principal cities. See telephone 
directory. In Canada: Canadian Postage 
Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


1441 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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| war-risk clauses, the new p 


oe 4 
— full protection agai i. 
zards. A few examples, en 7 
random, clearly depict the tr 
@ The New York Life Insy ice Co 
will insure men in the armed 03 we 

| to $10,000 but the applicant st ea 
a statement that he is awa; of the 
lower-cost term insurance whic! he ol 
buy from the United Stat: sovernd 
ment. Insurance policies ted to 
| single men between the age: 5 and 
30 now contain a clause which: release, 
the company from liability in cvent of 


| death in military or naval servic 
A partial aviation clause that is aly 


added waives liability if the insired die: 
as a result of flying an airplane in an 
capacity other than that of passenger op 


a regular passenger flight. 
e The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of 
New York this week announced war-ris 
| liability waivers which are being added 
to new policies being written on the 
life of members of the Army. Naw 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, National 
Guard, and the Reserve Officers Traip. 
ing Corps. New insurance on anyone in 
| these groups is limited to a maximum 
of $25,000. The war clause also yilj 
apply on new policies insuring singk 
men between the ages of 15 and 30 1 
clusive, but this group may apply for 
$50,000 of new insurance. 
@ The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U.S., in placing war-risk clauses 
| on new policies last summer (BW—Cet 
| 4'41,p61), explained that it was a “pre 
Ci 1utionary measure to prevent the bod 
of existing policyholders from having to 
| assume the burden of possible excess 
| mortality losses.” 
| @ The Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
| of Detroit last week announced that it 
| would extend accident and health cov- 
erage to policy-holders in such militan 
service as was restricted to ground op- 
erations within the U. S. proper, pro- 
vided injury did not result from inva. 
sion or bombardment. The company 1s 
considering further restrictions in terms 


SHIP INSURANCE UP 


Prices of imported goods likely will 
jump upward again in reflection of the 
boost this week of marine insurance 
| rates. Bombardment of Oahu was fol- 
lowed by a boost on shipping risks from 
S¢ per $100 of valuation to $4 per 
$100 for goods moving between the 
American mainland and the Hawaiian 
Islands. Rates to the Far East were 
boosted from $2 to $5. Atlantic rates 
to foreign ports were upped from 13% 
to 4%, the rate already in force fo: 
belligerent vessels. Shipments confined 
to the western hemisphere may be © 
sured for 75¢ per $100, only slighth 
higher than previously. 

The British government, which har 
dles most insurance on Empire ship 
ping, also boosted rates sharply. 
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4s We Go To War 


Last week, at the 46th Congress of 
jnerican Industry, the National Asso- 
-jtion of Manufacturers heard govern- 
»ental and business leaders discuss the 
adustrial aspects of national defense. 
Herewith a few significant comments, 
yeavily accented by the impact of shoot- 
ng war: 

Donald Nelson, executive director, SPAB: 
We have talked a good deal about an 
out” effort. In the very nature of the 
ve it has got to be all-out. We are not 
saving for marbles; we are engaged in a 
fe-ordeath contest which is being con- 
iycted on the basis of winner take all. We 
ss today making military expenditures at 
‘he rate of approximately one and _ three- 
quarter billion dollars a month. Considering 
the fact that this program got started less 
tan eighteen months ago, this is an amaz- 
gly fne achievement: yet it unfortunately 
«mains true that production at that rate 
won't beat Hitler. It won’t even keep Hitler 
fom beating everybody else. At the very 
ast, production volume must be doubled. 


Leon Henderson, administrator, OPA: 

During the last war, President Wilson 
i; authorized to license the importation, 
ganufacture, storage, mining, or transporta- 
non of any necessaries. . Mr. Hoover 
wid in his annual report for 1917 that “the 
\censing system is the backbone of all con- 
sol. Without compulsion, there will always 
x a few slackers in every trade who will 
pofit by the patriotism of the majority and 
prevent effective control”. I say that 
pposition to licensing means opposition to 
pice control. You can’t compromise with 
*. It is licensing or inflation, because retail 
onees will get away and you don’t have to 
uke my word for it. Our own experience 
during the World War and that of England 
ad Canada are available for all to see. 


Walter D. Fuller, president, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. and retiring president N.A.M.: 

\ll that civilian industry asks (in face of 
iefense needs) is a chance to survive. On 
‘ort rations, willingly. It is willing to sacri- 
ie where sacrifice serves a purpose, but 
sks a chance to do what it can to save 
i plants for after-the-war employment. We 
«in, and should, increase our production of 
titical raw materials which now are scarce. 
his may mean abandoning some arbitrary 
aid uneconomical union rules which put 
‘mits on production. It may mean price 
ajjustments which will allow the marginal 
poducers to produce. But neither is too 
wich to ask to save our civilian economy. 


Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant Attorney 

neral; 

Independent business men are being com- 
pelled to hire labor they do not need. They 
ue stopped from giving consumers the 
benefit of more efficient methods or better 
terials. Consumers, because of the illegi- 
mate practices of labor unions, . . . are 
eng forced to pay a tribute estimated by 
me economists to be over one billion dol- 
a year. The priceless right of labor to 
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maintain collective bargaining must not be 
used for illegitimate ends, and the remedy 
is to impose penalties by law on those short 
sighted labor leaders who are foolish enough 
to use their power for purposes which havc 
nothing to do with the legitimate aims of 
labor. 


William P. Witherow, president, Blaw- 
Knox Co. and new president, N.A.M.: 
If we can get off the basis of hate, sus 


picion, and distrust, and get back to the | 
basis of fair play in this land, we'll get some- | 


where. You can’t have fair play if you start 
on an unfair basis such as is set up in our 


one-sided labor relations laws. I believe that | 


a new, fair, and equitable labor relations 
policy, so much demanded by the people, 
must be written into the law. But the 
pendulum should not swing too far. Despite 
the fact that the acts of over-zealous labor 
bosses have offended the public’s sense of 
fair play, new laws should not destroy labor's 
rights. The fact that fairness to industry has 
been so destroyed is no reason for applying 
extreme treatment the other way. ‘Iwo 
wrongs never made a right. What we want 
is not one-sided laws but fair laws, fixing 
like privileges and like responsibilities. 

Ermest T. Weir, chairman, National Steel 
Corp.: 

During the late depression, American 
private enterprise spent 30 billion dollars 
from reserves to ameliorate the disaster. 
Business should not regard present profits 
as applicable to the present. At least 50% 
of present profits should be regarded as a 
bookkeeping entry to be set aside against 
the depression that is as inevitable as the 
rising of tomorrow’s sun. Certainly if private 
enterprise is not able to help ameliorate the 
conditions we can expect at the end of the 
war, that will be the end of private enter- 
prise. Government will be the only thing 
left. And there is nothing in the recent 
trend of government to indicate that gov- 
ernment in America will do other than gov- 
ernment has done elsewhere—take full con- 
trol over all the activities of its people. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., president, Armstrong 
Cork Co. and chairman, N.A.M. executive 
board: 


History shows conclusively, I think, that 


liberty has been lost more frequently by the | 


complacency, indifference, and ignorance of 
the citizenry themselves than by executive 
fiat or military conquest. Unfortunately, 
freedom and physical luxury are congeni- 
tally incompatible. The lover of liberty, we 
must ever remember, was not born in an 


automobile, lullabied with radio, nourished | 


with quick-frozen foods, raised in central- 
heated houses, clothed in synthetic fabrics, 
entertained by movies or educated in pala 
tial structures of granite and marble. It was 
born in a dungeon—in the fetters of tyranny 
The time-worn historical cycle has been: 


from fetters to faith; from faith to freedom; 
from freedom to folly; from folly to fear; | 


then from fear back again to fetters once 
more. We in twentieth century America 
are now about midway in the process. Let it 
not be written of us that having eves, we saw 
not, and having cars, we heard not the 


plainly written warnings of the past. W.C. | 


NON-SHATTERABLE 


Beetle 


LIGHTING UNITS FOR 
TRUCKS ... TANKS... 
PLANES 


and similar defense equipment 


Beetle’s durability and non-shatterable prop- 
erties eliminate a major danger in equipping 
mobile armament with dome lights and 
other lighting units and reflectors. Readily 
installed with minimum weight addition, 
translucent Beetle units stand up while pro- 
viding highly efficient illumination. Specify 
a Beetle Safety Lighting Unit. Write for fur- 
ther information .., 


(a) AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Plastics Division 
BEETLE LEADS WITH BETTER LIGHT 


50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PUMPS ALMOST 
ANYTHING! 


STATOR 
<— 


ONLY TWO PUMPING PARTS 


Here's the pump that does practically 
the impossible—handles molten rosin 
. tough abrasives . . . heavy acid 
sludges . . . chemicals. . . liquefied petro- 
leum gases. It’s valveless, self-priming, 
positive in displacement, smooth and 
uniform in delivery—the most revolu- 
tionary pumping discovery in a decade. 
Let an R & M expert show you how 
the R & M Moynocan solve your pump- 
problem —no matter how difficult. Write 
today for name of our nearest represent- 
ative or for full information, specifying 
what you wish to pump. 


Manufactured under R. Moineau's patents. 


ReM MOYNO 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


MOYNO PUMP DIVISION + SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


THE TREND 


FOR THE RIGHT TO MAKE THE PEACE 


Although Japanese air squadrons surprised the Ameti- 
can garrison at Hawaii, by no means is—or was—this 
country totally unprepared for entry into the war. Ever 
the German invasion of Poland in 1939, our 
government has steadily inched into the European con- 
flict. We sold war materials directly to France and 
England; we released 50 over-age destroyers to Britain; 
we passed our lease-lend law; and, finally, we began 
convoying ships across the Atlantic. The * ‘shooting war’ 
was on—but undeclared—when Japan launched its 
attack on American possessions in the Pacific. 


since 


¢ But though the government was headed for war, the 
country was not. Each warlike act of the.President was 
contested bitterly by antiwar groups. Though a majority 
of the American people wanted a British victory, they 
were far from ready to fight for such a victory. The 
national appetite for all-out defense was to be measured 
in inverse ratio to the inroads such an effort would 
make into private rights, private profits, and private 
convenience. 

Labor unions still demanded the right to strike; 
emplovers frequently hesitated to convert facilities to 
defense operations; and small business men _ protested 
the denial of critical materials. Most of us were for aid 
to Britain so long as it did not come home to roost. As 
a nation we were divided. Too many diverse domestic 
interests—both individual and group—got in the way of 
our all-out foreign policy. But now Japan has ended all 
that—witness the vote in Congress on the declaration 
of war, the rush of volunteers to Army and Navy 
recruiting stations. 

And from now on, the war's the thing; from now on, 
all else is secondary. As Vice-President Wallace, chair- 
man of the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board, has 
put it, “There is but one standard for all activities—the 
my question: Is this the utmost that can be done 

» bring victory?” Henceforth, our problem is to out- 
hes outequip, and outman the enemy. It is a tre- 
mendous task; for though the United States, Britain, 
and Russia have the advantage in raw materials, 
machines, and man-power, the Axis has the headstart— 
as it did at Hawaii. And we have a long way to go— 
to catch up. 


@ Today, our war effort is running at the rate of $1,500,- 
000,000 a month. That is ten times what it was when 
France fell, but it is only one-third to one-quarter of 
what will be necessary if we are to attain victory. Today, 
20% of our national energies are going into war; before 
we get through, one out of every two man-hours of work, 
one out of every two miles of transportation will be 
going, directly or indirectly, into the war effort—50% of 
the country’s production and distribution. And even 
that may not be enough. For the one thing we know 


about war is this: You never are producing fast nough 
or well enough. The only test of your effort s fing] 
victory, and until you have final victory, you are shor 
of vour goal. 

Before we are through, America will have to 20 
through the economic wringer; that much is certain. 
Lives will be lost; careers will be turned topsy-tury;: 
corporations and business men will have to change their 
ways of doing business; workers will have to put i: \ long 
hours; civilians will have to stint in their accustomed 
standards of living. All that we are in for—and more. 
Companies manufacturing nondefense products which 
require critical war materials will be forced to cuttai] 
drastically if not shut down altogether; companies which 
can convert nondefense plant to defense output will be 
conscripted to that end. With the declaration of war, 
America has become a military state in act as well as 
word (page 13). 


© But the stakes of victory—or defeat—are more than 
worth that effort. For this is a struggle for world power 
And the nation or nations that win will not only make 
the peace, but also will be rulers of the post-war world. 
Thus, the United States is fighting not for a slogan, but 
for the right to establish the guiding economic, social, 
and political principles to govern the conduct of nations 
and individuals in the years to come. In our own national 
interest—selfishly—we must win that right; otherwise, 
the Axis powers—Germany, Japan, and Italy—will make 
the peace, and remake the world in their national inter 
est, not ours. That, then, is the reality that American 
business men and workers now face. 

But making the peace is a tremendous responsibility 
If peace is but an interlude between wars, then war 
itself is useless. Therefore, our responsibility today is 
aot only to produce the planes, the tanks, and ships 
to win the war, but also to win the peace; to plan for 
the world of the future. 


© Today our world is being shattered all to bits. And we 
are fighting for the right to remould this world “nearer 


tc our hearts’ desire,” not the Axis’s. That is the basic 
struggle. But there is a further point. We must remould 
a world that will stay moulded. A peace is no peace 
unless it sticks—unless it lays the basis for a workable, 
live-and-let-live world; unless it takes into consideration 
the political, social, and economic interests of the war 
ring powers. 

So, we the people who stay at home have a further 
task besides production; while the men are at the front 
fighting to win the war, it is not too soon for us to 
begin planning the post-war fight to win the peace. 

That, indeed, would be a Victory Program wortl 
of the name. 


The Editors of Business Week 
Business Week * December 13, !94l 
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